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JASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM 


(WITH QUEEN'S FACULTY OF MEDICINE). 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
Principat: Professor R. 8. HEATH, M.A. Cantab., D.Sc. Lond. 


SESSION 1894-95. 

THE SESSION WILL COMMENCE ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 1. 

Complete Courses of Instruction are provided for the various Exami- 
nations in Arts and Science and the Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) 
Examination of the University of London; for Students of Civil, 
Mechanical, or Electrical Engineering; and for those who desire to 
obtain an acquaintance with some branch of applied science. Students 
may, however, attend any class or combination of classes. 


There is also a Faculty of Medicine. A Syllabus containing full 
particulars is published by Messrs. Cornish, New Street, Birmingham. 
Price 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


_ A SYLLABUS of tie Faculties of Arts and Science, containing full 
information as to the various Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Lecture 
Days and Hours, Fees, Entrance and other Scholarships, Prizes, &., is 
“pow Ay Messrs. Cornish, New Street, Birmingham. Price 6d. ; 
ost, 8d. 
Further information may be obtained on application to 
Gro. H. Mortey, Secretary and Registrar. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


The following EXAMINATIONS will be held at Owens College, 
Manchester; University College, Liverpool; and Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, in September :— 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS (introductory to the 
Faculty of Medicine) on MONDAY, Serremper 24th, and following 


ays. 
Au ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS (introductory to the 

Faculty of Music) on MONDAY, Serremner 24th, and following days. 
A PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION (introductory to the Faculties 

of Arts, Science, and Law) on MONDAY, Sepremper Mth, and following 


days 
The Examination Fee (£2), accompanied by a list of the subjects 
presented, must be sent to the Reoisrrar, from whom conditions 
of entrance and further particulars can be obtained, on or before 
September 14th. 
anchester, August, 1894. 


"-s-¥VEIGTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
[HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The Sixty-fourth Session of the Medical Department and the Twenty- 
first Session of the Department of Science, Technology, and Arts begin 
OCTOBER 8th. ¢ ; 

he Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and Universit 
Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, 
Biological, Engineering, and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the 
Weaving Sheds, Dye-house, and Printing Rooms will be open daily for 
Practical Work. 
The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Reoistrar :— 
For Regular Day Students. 
2. For Occasional and Evening Students, 
3. Classes in Agriculture. 











4. For Medical Students. 
A Hall of Residence for College Students has been established. 


CITY of BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 








The Corporation of Birmingham require the services of a 
PRINCIPAL, to undertake the General Control of the Day and 
Evening Lycee | in the New School (now in course of erection). The 
salary has been fixed at £500 per annum, and the Principal will be 
required to enter upon his duties on the Ist January next, and to 
devote his whole time to the appointment, under the direction of the 
Technical School Committee. ‘ : : 

Applications, accompanied by copies of testimonials, must be sent 
on or before the Ist September next, to the undersigned, from whom 
| og particulars can be vbtained on application being made by 
etter. 

Georce Mettor, Secretary Municipal Technical School. 

Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


TH UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of E ination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, poernens, Keods, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Loughborough, ,Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 


Truro, &c. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 
The General COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Professor 
W. F. R. WELDON, F.R.S., will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
Ocrorer 3rd, at 1 p.m. 


| ONDON SCHUVOL of MEDICINE for 

WOMEN, 30, Hanpet Srreet, Bauyswick Square, W.C., and 
the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, pre 
nations open to Women. 
Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four years; 
each, &c.—Apply to Secretary at School. 


BDUCATION.— Particulars as to the best 


University or Army Tutors and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be obtained, free of charge, by sending a state- 

















re for all the Medical Exami- 


ackay Prizes of £20 








Strand, 


Entrance 5 ———Th value £30; Stuart | 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCA- 


\ \ TION ACT, 1889, 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY SCHEME. 
The County Governing Body are provared to appoint :— 

A HEAD MASTER for the COUNTY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Mixed) at MACHYNLLETH, Montgomeryshire, at a salary of £160 
per annum, with a Capitation payment of £1 10s. for each scholar. 

A HEAD MASTER for the COUNTY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Boys) at LLANIDLOES, Montgomeryshire, at_a salary of £160 per 
annum, with a Capitation payment of £2 for each boy. 

A HEAD MISTRESS for the COUNTY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Girls) at LLANIDLOES, ata salary of £110 per annum, with a Capita- 
ton payment of £1 10s. for each girl. 

The Schools are expected to be shortly opened—Machynlleth with 
about 30 scholars, and Lianidloes with about 30 boys and 15 girls. 

Head Master must have taken a Degree in the United Kingdom 
or in the British Possessions. A Head Mistress must have taken a 
ee, or passed such University Examination as would, in case of a 
have qualified for a Degree, and also have been trained asa 
Teacher. 

Copies of the Scheme, giving full particulars, may be obtained from 
the undersigned, price Sixpence, 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, and accompanied by 
thirty copies of Testimonials, must be sent in addressed * Clerk of the 
County Jouncil, Welshpool,” and marked “ For County Governing 
Body,” not later than 8th September next, and applicants are re- 
quested to state which of the subjects to be taught in the schools they 
can themselves teach, A good knowledge of Welsh is in every case 
indispensable. Gro, D, Harrisox 


Clerk to the County Council, Welshpool. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 


and COLLEGE, 


OPEN SCHOLARSIIIPS. 

Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, respectively worth £150, £75, 
£75, £50, and £20 each, tenable for one year, will be competed for in 
Septemver, 1894—viz , One Senior Open Scholarship of the value of 
£75 will be awarded to the best candidate (if of sufficient merit) in 
Physics and Chemistry. One Senior Open Scholarship of the value 
of £75 will be awarded to the best candidate (if of sufficient merit) in 
Biology and Physiology. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under twenty-five years of 
age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice 
of any London medical school. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value £150, and one Pre- 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value £50, will be awarded to the best 
candidates under twenty years of age (if of sufficient merit) in Physics, 
Chemistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable Biology. The questions for 
the Scholarship of £150 will be of about the range required for Honours 
in the London University Preliminary Scientific Examination, and 
those for the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition will be of about the 
range of the pass questions in that examination. The Jeaffreson 
Exhibition (value £20) will be competed for at the same time. The 
subjects of examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any one of the 
three following languages—Greek, French, and German. 

The Classical subjects are those of the London University Matricu- 
lation Examination of June, 1894. 2 : 

The successful candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the 
October succeeding the Examination. The Examination for these 
Scholarships will be held on September 26th, 1894. 

For pertiowlare, application ag be made, personally or by letter, to 
the Warpen of the Cotiece, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, B.C, 


‘THE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 











The College represents the Faculties of Science and Engineering in 
the University of Durham, and is open to Students of either sex. 

In addition to the Departments of Pure Science, complete Courses 
of Instruction are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Naval Archi- 
tecture, and Mining. There are also Departments of Literature, 
Classics, History, Modern Languages, Fine Art, &c. 

The SESSION commences SEPTEMBER 24th, 1894. ’ 

Full particulars will be found in the College Calendar, price 1s. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded on application free. 


H. F. Srockpa er, Secretary. 
[THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for a vacant DEMONSTRATORSHIP 
of PHYSICS. Salary £125, with certain fees. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, to whom applications must be sent on 
or before August 3ist. ; fh 

T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.— 
INDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. An EXAMINATION for 

phn og about 20 VACANCEES on the Foundation will be held 
on the 4th SEPTEMBER NEXT.—Por information, apply to tio 
Bursar, St. Paul's School, West Kensington, Ww. 











Just published, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


HE DIVIDED IRISH: an Historical 
Sketch. By the Hon. A. 8. G. CANNING, Author of “ Words 
on Existing Religions,” &. 
“The book is one which every one should read who wants to under- 
stand Irish political movements "—Scotsman, : é ee 
** We can heartily recommend a perusal of this work.”—Public Opinion 


London: W. H. Auten & Co, Limited, 13, Waterloo Place. 


POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 
Large 4to, price 6d. 

MAZZINI : a Memoir by E. A. V., 
JOSEPH | Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 

DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 
“EB. A. V.’s Memoir of Mazzini is, we are glad to see, now 
ed at si , 80 that it cam be proc and read 
ag ay = me in the development and growth of 

Democracy.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 





ment of requirements to R. J. Beevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


List. 


New Novels Now Ready. 


NOW READY. 


AN INTERLOPER. By Frances 


MARY PEARD, Author of “The Baroness,” &c, In 
2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“We rejoica in this thoroughly right-minded novel, which 
will strengthen instead of weaken, like so many in these 
days, the fearless sense of right.”— Guardian. 

“Makes decidedly good reading.” — Observer. 





NOW READY. 


WEDDED TO A GENIUS. 


By NEIL CHRISTISON. 
In 2 yols., crown 8vo. 





NOW READY. 
IN a CINQUE PORT: a Story 
of Winchelsea. By E. M. HEWITT. In 8 vols., 


crown 8vo. 


“A graceful and su enquetive story. The old-world glories 
and present autum grace of Winch are bro’ r 
vividly before the reader. Every e is indicative o 
cultured mind and a certain nobleness of pur 

Athenaeum. 


NOW READY. 


A TROUBLESOME PAIR, By 


LESLIE KEITH, Author of “Lisbeth,” &c. In 8 vols., 
crown Svo. 


SOME ‘SIX. SHILLING EDITIONS 


STANDARD WORKS for the LIBRARY 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 


SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 








THE LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. By 
CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, F.R.G.8S. In 1 yol., 
crown Svo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


THE LIFE of the REV. RICHARD 


HARRIS BARHAM, Author of “The ldsby 
Legends.”” By his Son, the Rev. RICHARD wf 

Du au JTON Bé \RHAM. In 1 vol., crown 8vyo, with Por. 
raits, 6s. 


MY LIFE. By Thomas Sidney Cooper, 


R.A. In crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEA- 
MAN: THOMAS, TENTH EARL of DUNDONALD. 
Popular Edition. With Portraits, Charts, and 9 Illustra- 
tions on Wood. Crown Svo, 6s. 








THE LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD 


HOOK. By the Rey. RICHARD H. DALTON 
BARHAM. A New Edition. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


THE LIVES of STATESMEN : Burke 


and Chatham. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S8.A. Crown 8yo, 
with Portraits, 6s. 


THE LIVES of WITS and HUMOR. 


ISTS: Swift, Foote, Steele, Goldsmith, the Colmans, 
Sheridan, Porson, Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, &c. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. In 2 yols., crown 8yo, 
with Portraits, 12s. 








RioHARD BentLEY «& Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 











EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


New Tourist Catalogue sent post free on application, 





Just ready, SIXTH and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and 


Sucnarny of GREAT BR TAIN: a Manual of British 
Geol the late Sir ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Edited 1 2 AYORA ACE B. WOODWARD, F.G.5., of the Geological 
Survey. With a Geological Map printed in Colours, and pumerous 
Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth, 10s. 
REISSUE OF STANFORD'S COMPEN DIUM OF GEOGRAPHY and 
TRAVEL. REVISED, AND IN GREAT PART REWRITTEN 


AUSTRALASIA. Vol.I. Australia and 


NEW ZEALAND. By ALFRED RUSSEL_WALLACE, LL.D., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 


BEDTORDSGIRE. KENT. 
BERKSHIRE. LOS DOE (ROUND). 
CAMBIIDGESHIRE, ORFOLK. 

c HANNEL ISLANDS. SOMERSETSHIRE. 

CORNWALL. SUFFOLK 

DERBYSHIRE. SU RREY 

DEVON, NORTH, SUSSEX 

DEVON, SOUTH WARWICKSHIRE. 

DORSETSHIRE. WILTSHIRE 

ENGLISH LA WORCESTER. 


ED KES. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. WYE (The 

HAMPSHIRE. YORKSHIRE, PAst ead NORTH 
HERTFORDSHIRE. YORKSHIRE, 

“For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist a hess oy ket guide 
is almost indispensable. Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation 
correctly, and, as faras we can judge, has made most creditable pro- 
vision. Nothing can be more convenient than the volumes of this little 
two-shilling county series; the type, though closely printed, is clear, 
and they are nearly as light and twice as portable as a fairly filled 
cigar-case.”—Saturday Review. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 


| The ENGLISH LAKES. Ninth Edition. With 8 Maps. 6s. 


The ISLE of WIGHT. Fifth Edition. With2 Maps. 2s. 6d. 
NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition. With 2 Maps. 6s. 6d. 
NORTH WALES. (Smaller Guide.) With 3 Maps. 33s. 6d. 
The ISLE of MAN. Third Edition. With Map. 5s. 
CARLISLE, The ROMAN WALL, &c. With Map. 5s. 

“ The special merit of these handbooks is their trustworthiness. Mr. 
Jenkinson has visited every place described, and travelled by every 
route suggested, and has throughout viewed things as a practical guide 
should view them. His directions to the poseaieeen are so minute and 
clear that it is hardly possible to go wrong, and his advice as to what 
to see and what to avoid is always worth attention.”—Academy. 


Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anp 27, Cocxsrur Srreet, Cuarrne Cross, S.W. 
— apher to ) Her Majesty the sh ae 








NOW READY. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


For AUGUST. 
(Eprrep ny GEORGE NEWNES.) 


CONTAINING -— 


FAVOURITE BOOKS of CHILDHOOD. By Frances H. Low 

THE DYNAMITER’S SWEETHEART. By Grant Allen. 

es FARMING in SOUTH AFRICA. By Charles 
. Carey. 

BANK of ENGLAND NOTES. By Gilbert Guerdon. 

WONDERLAND in AMERICA. By Mra. Fenwick Miller. 

ENGINE-DRIVERS and their WORK.—I. By Alfred T. 


Story. 
ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW with Sir DONALD CURRIE 


By Harry How. 

SOME HISTORIC CRADLES. By Sheila E. Braine. 

MARTIN HEWITT, INVESTIGATOR.—VI. The Stanway 
Cameo Mystery. By Arthur Morrison. 

THE wn YEW. From the French of Maurice 
Saint-Aguet 

PORTRAITS of CELEBRITIES at DIFFERENT TIMES 
of their LIVES.: Sir Donald Currie, K.C.M.G., M.P. ; 
the = President Carnot ; Lord Justice Davey ; "Robert 


Abe 
SYDNEY HOLT, B.A. By Martin Miller. 
ZIG-ZAGS at the ZOO.—XXVI. Zig-Zag Final. By 
Arthur Morrison and J. A. Shepherd 
FROM BEHIND the SPEAKER’S CHAIR. —XVII. By 
Henry W. Lucy. 
112 pages, with 129 Illustrations. Price 6d., post free, 9d. 





ALSO READY. 


THE PICTURE MAGAZINE 


For AUGUST, 
CONTAINING :— 
ety 5 of HUMOROUS FINE 
RT PHOTOGRAPHS, 
By A. - Tagliaferro and J. H. Gear. Also 
PORTRAITS OF TWENTY-SEVEN 
ATHLETES, 


And some 200 other Pictures. Price 6d., post free Sd. 





GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., LONDON, W.O. 





F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





L 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S 
New One-Volume Novel. 


onl? 





ent By the Author of 
“ The Soul of the Bishop,” 
S “Aunt Johnnie,’”’ “ Only Human,” 
DN “The Other Man’s Wife,” “ My Geoff,” 
“Red Coats,” &c. (Second Edition.) 
Cloth, 2s. 6d 
[At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 


“ Inventive fertility and constructive ingenuity are the chief charac- 
teristics of John Strange Winter's new novel. ‘om first Io last Nanc y 
Reynard’s quaint experiences are brightly and convinei ngly recounted.” 

Datty TeLeorarn, 


II. 
Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER’S New Novel. 


A MAYFAIR TRAGEDY. By 


the Author of “ Daughters of Belgravia,” “A Modern vy 

groom,” “The New Duchess,” “She Came Between,” &c, 

3 vols., 18s. (At all Libraries, 
IIt. 

New Edition of FLORENCE WARDEN’S Novel. 


MY CHILD and I: a Woman’s 


Story. By, the Author of “A sok Wife’s Trial,” “A Wild 
Wi Roving. ” “A + of the rire acy Scarborough Romance, 
oth, 2s. 





New Edition of Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON'S Novel. 


A TRAGIC BLUNDER. By the 


Author of “ Jack’s Secret,” “A Sister's Sin,” “‘ Weak Woman,’ 
* In a Grass Country,” &e. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 





v. 
New Edition of Mrs. ALEXANDER’S Novel. 


A WOMAN'S HEART. By the 


Author of “ For E Tis Sake,” “ Found W: anting,” = y Fate,” 
*By Woman’s Wit,” &c. ‘In bre pe boards, 2s. 
(At all Bi sand Bookstalls. 





VL 
New Edition of FLORENCE WARDEN’S Novel. 


A YOUNG WIFE'S TRIAL ; or, 


Bales Ryder of Brent. By the Author of “M child and I, ’ 
Voman'’s Face,” “A Wilful Ward,” “ Grave Lady Jane,” &e. 
In picture boards, ds. [Atall Book sellers and Rookstalla. 


Vit. 
New Edition of Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN’S Novel. 


ONLY a HORSE-DEALER. By 


the Author of “ The M.F.H.’s Daughter,” “ A Big Stake,” “ The 
Criton Hunt Mystery,” “ ~~ One Season Only,” &. (Third 


Edition.) In picture boa 
T At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 





VIII. 
“ RITA’S” New One-Volume Novel. 


NAUGHTY MRS. GORDON: a 


Romance of Srrigty. By the. Aptis of “ Sheba,” “ The Countess 
sy a ” “The Laird o’ Cockpen,” “ ‘The Man in Posse 
sion,” Tn paper covers, Is. ; Selene t 6d. 

{A [t all Rookseliers and Bookstalls. 


“The character drawing is very good... it is a pretty story and, like 
all ‘ Rita’s’ work, cannot be laid down when once begun.” 


“The story is smartly told..."—G@lasgow Herald, {Winter's Weekly. 


IX. 
Mrs. ALEXANDER’S New Novel. 


A CHOICE of EVILS. By the 


Author of “Found Wanting,” “The Wooing o't,” “ Mona's 
Choice,” “ A Life Interest,” &c. 3 vols., 18s. Immediately 





SERIAL TALES by Mrs. Hexcerrorp (Author of “ Molly 
Bawn”) and Dartey Dare (Author of “The Village 
Blacksmith”) are continued in the AUGUST NUMBER 
of “ BELGRAVIA,” price 1s. 


(At all Newsagents, Booksellers, dc. 


SERIAL TALES by Mrs. Loverr Camenox and AysiIr 
Tuomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip) are continued in the 
AUGUST NUMBER of “ LONDON SOCIETY,” 
price 1s. [At all Newsagents, Booksellers, dc. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 
14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1894, 
No. 1163, New Series. 


Tue Epiror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript, 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, 
and not to the Eprror. 





————__————_ 





LITERATURE. 


Songs, Poems, and Verses, by Helen, Lady 
Dufferin. Edited, with a Memoir, &c., 
by her son, the Marquess of Dufferin and 
Ava. (John Murray.) 


“ A ronD desire to preserve the memory of 
those we love from oblivion is an almost 
universal sentiment, whether we build the 
tomb of Mausolus or carve the name of 
Rosalind on the forest trees in Arden.” 
So begins the all too brief story of the life 
of Helen, Lady Dufferin, with which, in 
a happy hour, her son, the Marquess of 
Dufferin and Ava, was moved to illustrate 
and adorn the Songs, Poems, and occasional 
Verses of his mother, now for the first time 
—thanks to his pious diligence—rescued 
from a fugitive and precarious existence, 
and domiciled within the stable limits of 
this handsome volume. 

Already during the lifetime of his widowed 
mother and erewhile sole guardian, had 
Lord Dufferin given proof of his desire to 
immortalise her name by erecting at the 
family seat of Clandeboye, in the County 
Down, on a hill overlooking a lovely view 
of land and sea, a memorial tower of stone 
(fit emblem of her steadfast affections !) 
designed to hold the precious benedictory 
prayer which, on his coming of age, she 
had breathed out of a full heart over the 
child ‘‘ beloved and longed-for, her joy and 
crown.” Thus, though the volume now 
before us had never been projected, or 
though some obstacle had intervened to 
hinder its successful completion, yet had 
the world not wanted a brave witness to 
the mother’s single-hearted devotion or the 
fervent gratitude of the son. But now, 
well-nigh thirty years after the death of 
her who was 

‘* Beauty, truth, and rarity, 

Grace in all simplicity ’’ 
incarnate—mindful how, sooner or later, 
“sad mortality o’ersways” every work of 
men’s hands: mindful, too, of the proud 
boast of the poet— 


“Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive the powerful rime —”’ 
the builder of Helen’s Tower has been led 
to collect and give to the world the ballad- 
poetry and other literary remains of his 
gifted mother, in the sure confidence that 
the book of her verses, once published, will 
% unanimously accorded a niche in the 
literature of the century, and thus become 
& “‘xrijya és del, an indestructible witness to 
the existence and individuality” of their 
adorable author. 

Many of these pages sparkle and coruscate 
native wit, while others glow with the 





mellower light of a kindly humour; but 
neither in humour nor in wit will the 
distinctive note of Lady Dufferin’s verse 
be found to consist. Beneath a sunny 
surface, of which the rippling laughter— 
like the wavelets raised by a ruffling 
breeze upon the water—serves but to hide 
the ungauged depths below, there lies 
(within her heart) a living, surging well- 
spring of sadness, which ever and anon 
forces its way upwards, finding expression 
in numbers of a melodious plangency. 
Herein the poetess shows herself a true 
daughter of the Celt. Love, trembling 
under the cold shadow of Fear; Happiness, 
dashed by the haunting presence of ‘ veiled 
Melancholy ”—such are the themes of her 
finest poetry, of the lines addressed from 
time to time to her son. In them she sings 
indeed of Joy ; but it is of the “Joy, whose 
hand is ever at his lips, bidding adieu.” 
And, as the mainspring and prime source 
of her Joy is in the satisfaction of her 
ardent affections—in the lavishing of her 
love on husband, son, and friends—even so 
for her Fear means the dreadful thought 
that ‘‘Time will come and take her love 
away”; and to her 

** This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 

But weep to have that which it fears to lose.” 
So much concerning the subject-matter of 
her verse. With regard to its artistic merits 
we gladly leave it to others to ply, if they 
will, the critical weights and scales, to set 
beauties in the balance against defects, and 
assign the authoress her proper rank in the 
hierarchy of the poets. ne distinction 
even the most reluctant critic must perforce 
accord to her ballad-poetry—that of a uni- 
versal popularity ; and we may feel assured 
that no writer of verse has ever gained 
a world-wide reputation without some 
rare gift or fine achievement that, in due 
measure, answered to it. But, in truth, the 
most cursory acquaintance with her poetry 
suffices to show that Lady Dufferin was a 
born Singer, of music, emotion, and imagina- 
tion all compact ; and that the few pieces 
she has left behind her are but the natural 
overflow from the fountain of poetry ever 
welling up within her—the spontaneous and 
unlaboured product of a rich poetic soil 
which, had circumstances favoured its sys- 
tematic cultivation, would assuredly have 
yielded a noble and abundant harvest. 

The history of the Sheridans illustrates 
in a remarkable manner the uninterrupted 
regularity with which the same physical or 
intellectual traits are sometimes transmitted 
from parent to child through several suc- 
cessive generations. Up to the close of the 
sixteenth century the family had been one 
of affluence and importance in Ireland, 
possessing castles and lands in the County 
Cavan, of which, however, shortly before 
the death of Elizabeth, they had been 
deprived through escheatal to the Crown. 
With Denis* Sheridan, son of Donald, who 
was born about the year 1600, the literary 
traditions of the Sheridans begin. He 





* Denis’s sister Sarah was the grandmother of 
the gallant Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, who, by his 
daring surprise of the English ammunition train, 
and his repulse of a desperate attempt to storm 
the walls, forced William III. to raise the siege of 
Limerick in 1690. 





abjured the Roman Catholic faith and 
became an enthusiastic disciple of Bedell, 
Bishop of Kilmore, from whom he received 
holy orders in the Church of Ireland, and 
under whose supervision he translated the 
Authorised Version of the Scriptures into 
Irish. Of the sons of Denis, William, the 
eldest, succeeded Bedell in the See of 
Kilmore; another, Patrick, became Bishop 
of Cloyne ; while Thomas, the third, became 
Privy Councillor and Secretary to the 
Government of ireland under James IL., 
from whom -he received the honour of 
knighthood. In 1677 Sir Thomas brought 
out a work (recently republished), entitled 
The Rise and Power of Parliaments ; and 
when, in 1688, he followed James into 
exile, he wrote a history of his times (now 
in the Royal Library at Windsor), which 
has won high praise both from Macaulay 
and from Sir James Mackintosh. Of the 
Bishops of Kilmore and Cloyne, the sole 
literary remains that have come down to 
us are sundry sermons and two volumes of 
discourses, now under the protection of that 
great power which is called Oblivion. 

In Dr. Thomas Sheridan, son of Denis’s 

fourth son James, the less commanding 
but more lovable qualities of the Sheridan 
stock first declare themselves. Eminent 
both as a teacher and as a scholar—he had 
adopted the profession of a schoolmaster— 
Thomas Sheridan was universally beloved 
for his lively wit and sweet gaiety, his 
kindness, simplicity, and utter ignorance of 
the world. Upon the gloomy soul of that 
hapless Titan, Dean Swift, in particular, 
the airy insouciance and mild, gracious 
temper of the good Dominie invariably shed 
magic influence, exorcising, for the time, 
the evil spirit which so cruelly preyed 
upon him. 
‘‘Sheridan,” writes Lord Dufferin, ‘‘ used 
to pass months in Swift’s house in Dublin, 
and Swift, in turn, was a continual guest at 
Quilcalgh, a country house which, with a 
small estate, had come into Sheridan’s pos- 
session.” 


According to Lord Cork, ‘‘ not a day passed 
that Thomas Sheridan did not make a 
rebus, an anagram, or a madrigal.” An 
excellent example of his skill as a writer 
of vers doccasion is the Description of 
Delville, Dr. Delany’s villa at Glasnevin, 
outside Dublin (a place associated as closely 
as Quilcalgh with the memory of Swift), 
which the reader will find in Mr. Locker 
Lampson’s Lyra Elegantiarum. Two metrical 
translations—one of the ‘‘ Philoctetes,” and 
the other of the Satires of Juvenal— 
survive to testify to Dr. Sheridan’s excellent 
scholarship. 

Thomas, son of the Dominie, and father 
of the famous statesman, orator, and play- 
wright, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, was 
born in 1719, and in early life adopted 
the stage for a profession, ‘‘ with the usual 
results,” as Lord Dufferin sententiously 
observes. Later on, he devoted himself to 
the improvement of the existing system of 
education, receiving, in recognition of his 
efforts, honorary degrees from both Oxford 
and Cambridge. He wrote a play, and a 
Life of Swift, and was besides author of a 
general dictionary, as well as of several 
works on language and education, His 
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wife, a grand-daughter of Sir Oliver 
Chamberlaine, was the first of a series of 
notable women who married into the 
Sheridan family, and contributed each her 
own quota to the common heritage of 
beauty and intellect. 
‘*She was an exceptionally clever woman,” 
writes Lord Dufferin; ‘‘and there can be little 
doubt it was from her that my great grand- 
father obtained the divine spark which con- 
verted the mere talents he may be supposed to 
have inherited from his father into the genius 
which made him famous.” 

Mrs. Sheridan wrote two novels, Sydney 

Biddulph and Nourjahad, both famous in 

their day ; and two plays, ‘‘ The Discovery ” 

and ‘‘ The Dupe.” 

** «The Discovery ’ was one of Garrick’s stock 
jeces, and Antony Branville one of his 
avourite parts. Moore states that while ‘ The 

Rivals’ was running at Covent Garden, Garrick 

renewed ‘The Discovery’ at Drury-lane, so 

that two pieces by the mother and the son were 
being acted at the same moment at the two 
great London theatres.” 

Lord Dufferin devotes several pages of 
his Introduction to a spirited and eloquent 
vindication of his great grandfather, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, from the petty carpings 
of that splenetic manikin, Tom Moore, as 
well as from the misrepresentations and 
exaggerations of Smyth’s Memoir. Of the 
many splendid gifts of this great genius, 
of his fascinating manners and handsome 
countenance, of his brilliant wit and fervid 
eloquence, of his skill in debate and (last, 
but not least) his solid statesmanlike 
abilities, we can here do no more than 
make the briefest passing mention. Nor, 
much as we might have wished to do 
80, Can We now pause to expatiate on the 
admirable talents, and no less admirable 
virtues, of his beautiful wife, Elizabeth 
Linley, whose praise Lord Dufferin cele- 
brates in language of pregnant emphasis. 
Our limits warn us to hasten on to Thomas 
Sheridan, their son, who, while he inherited 
his father’s intellectual brilliancy along 
with the charm and sweet disposition of 
his mother, yet seems to have been wholly 
indifferent to fame, and would, indeed, 
to-day be utterly unknown to letters but 
for the accidental preservation, among 
the Sheridan Correspondence at Frampton 
Court, of some fine stanzas from his pen 
on the loss of the Saldanha frigate in 
Lough Swilly (printed on pp. 256-260 of 
this volume). ‘Thomas Sheridan married 
Caroline Henrietta, daughter of ol. 
Callander, of Craigforth, whose sister, 
Fanny, by her marriage with Sir James 
Graham, of Netherby, became the ancestress 
of a whole bevy of lovely women—the 
Duchesses of Leinster and Montrose, 
Viscountess Grimston, and (the late) Lady 
Houghton, Ladies Helen Vincent and 
Oynthia Graham. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Sheridan enjoyed an enormous social popu- 
larity : his fascinating manners and graceful 
wit, when enhanced with her extraordinary 
beauty and intelligence, ensuring them a 
hearty welcome wherever they came. After 
some years of happy life in England, con- 
sumption declared itself in the husband, 
and the pair migrated to the Cape, where a 
small appointment had been bestowed on 
Thomas Sheridan, in the hope that the 








climate would restore him to health. There 
he died in 1817, leaving his wife with small 
means and a family of three daughters and 
four sons. On her return home, accom- 
panied by her eldest daughter, Helen (the 
only one of her children she had taken out 
with her), the king assigned Mrs. Sheridan 
apartments in Hampton Court Palace, 
where she lived for the next thirty years, 
and where Helen Sheridan also lived un- 
interruptedly (save for a visit or two to 
Rossie Priory, the residence of Lord 
Kinnaird) until the event of her marriage, 
in her eighteenth year, with Commander 
Price Blackwood, R.N., afterwards fourth 
Baron Dufferin and Clandeboye. 

More than one of their contemporaries 
have described in flowing language the 
marvellous beauty and resistless fascina- 
tions of the Weird Sisters, as they were 
called—Helen, Lady Dufferin, the Hon. 
Caroline Norton, and Georgina, Duchess of 
Somerset. The duchess, with her violet 
eyes, dark hair and eyelashes, regular 
features, and skin of privet-like white- 
ness, was held to be the most perfectly 
beautiful of the three women, while Mrs. 
Norton’s ‘“‘dark burning eyes” and fervid 
poetic temperament combined to create a 
more striking impression in society than 
that produced by either of her sisters. But 
for sheer force of womanly charm, for an 
enchanting union of vivacity, sweetness 
of disposition, and loveliness of face and 
figure, Lady Dufferin was unanimously 
pronounced the most remarkable of the 
three. Her son and biographer thus de- 
scribes her (p. 35) : 

‘‘My mother, though her features were less 
regular than those of her sisters, was equally 
lovely and attractive. Her figure was divine, 
the perfection of grace and symmetry, her head 
being beautifully set upon her shoulders. Her 
hands and feet were very small, many sculptors 
having asked to model the former. She had a 
pure, sweet voice. She sang delightfully, and 
herself composed many of the tunes to which 
both her published and her unpublished songs 
were set. . . Though she never studied 
drawing, she had an intuitive aptitude both for 
figures and for landscape painting. . . . She 
wrote delightful letters, which she illustrated 
with the most amusing pen-and-ink scrawls 
and caricatures. She could not, indeed, put 
pen to paper without betraying the innocent 
gaiety of her disposition—a gaiety as tender 
as it was witty—for her very laughter was a 
caress. . . . She had mastered French before 
she was sixteen, as well as acquired some Latin. 
In after years she wrote in French as readily 
as in English, and she also mastered German. 
Her talent for versifying showed itself very 
early. . . . Before either of them was twenty- 
one, she and Mrs. Norton were paid £100 by a 
publisher for a collection of songs they con- 
tributed between them. She was also a wonder- 
ful reciter of poetry, especially of Shakspere. 
As Mercutio, Benedick, Touchstone, and the 
Clowns, she was inimitable; but Falstaff was 
the part in which she signally excelled... . 
It was delicious to watch her playful, caressing 
way in singing or talking to children. [This 
trait came from her grandmother, Elizabeth 
Linley.] . . I never knew anyone who 
seemed to derive such exquisite enjoyment 
as she did from the splendours of earth and 
heaven, from flowers, from the sunshine, or 
the song of birds. A beautiful view pro- 
duced in her the same ecstasy as did lovely 
music. But the chief and dominant charac- 





teristic of her nature was her power of 





loving. . . . In her case, love seemed an in- 
exhaustible force. Her love for her horse, for 
her dog, for her birds, was a passion; and the 
affection she lavished on her own mother, on 
me, on her brothers, sisters, relatives and 
friends, was as persistent, all - embracing, 
perennial, and indestructible as the light of 
the sun.” 


Many as were the sources of happiness 
within her reach, there yet fell to the lot 
of this tender-hearted woman a full share of 
our common heritage of sorrow. Two brief 
periods (1825-1831; and in, 1835-1841) 
of wedded happiness were hers, divided by 
an interval of four years, during which 
Captain Blackwood was away with his ship, 
the Jmogene, on foreign service. Thus she 
had tasted of the bitterness of separation 
when the dire mischance befell which 
robbed her of a devoted husband, and left 
her, in her thirty-fourth year, sole guardian 
of her only child. "With what brave single- 
ness of heart she devoted herself to the task 
thus devolved upon her ; how, for her son’s 
sake, she more than once declined the offer 
of “a princely home, with all the advan- 
tages which wealth and the highest rank in 
the English peerage could add to the lustre 
of a beautiful woman’s social position” —all 
this, and a hundred other instances of her 
noble unselfishness and lofty purity of 
motive, Lord Dufferin relates with a frank 
enthusiasm which, while it never oversteps 
the bounds of modesty and good taste, 
amply testifies to the delight he feels in 
paying this tribute of gratitude to her 
memory. Happily more than one oppor- 
tunity was afforded him of repaying her, 
ian some slight measure, for the sacrifices 
she had made on his behalf. Thus when, 
in December 1865, he received from Sir 
Charles Wood, the Secretary of State for 
India, the flattering offer of the Bombay 
Governorship—a tempting appointment for 
one who was not yet forty—hoe un- 
hesitatingly declined it, since it would have 
involved a separation from his mother, 
whose weak health could never have stood 
the climate. And when in 1866, the cruel 
disease declared itself by which, on the 
thirteenth of June in the following year, 
her life was cut short, he was at hand to 
minister all that the tenderest devotion 
could afford of comfort and alleviation to 
her hapless plight, and stayed by her to 
the end, to receive, with her closing breath, 
her last whisper of love and benediction. 

As we have said so little on the subject 
of Lady Dufferin’s poetry, we must not 
close without giving our readers a sample 
of it. Her best verses are perhaps of too 
sacred and intimate a character to bear 
quotation; the following lines, however, 
may be regarded as a fair specimen of 
her plaintively musical style. They are 
addressed to her son, and were written 12 
her forty-second year : 


‘* How my heart follows thee where’er thou goest, 
With tender searchings of thy distant lot, 
Grudging the hours which elsewhere thou 
bestowest, 
Though well I know that I am not forgot! 


‘* Ts there not something wanting to thy being 
When thou art glad, and I not at thy side‘ 
As though the sun should shine with no one 
secing, 
A wasted glory, in a world too wide ! 
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‘‘ Methinks it should be so ; for such a feeling 
Visits my soul when lonely I remain, 
My heart still leans on thine—for aid appealing 
To bear its burden, be it joy or pain. 
“ Dost thou not miss me, when thy gaze enchanted 
Dwells on the scene which now thy vision 
bounds ? 
Methinks it should be so; for I am haunted 
By a of thee midst lovely sights and 
sounds. 


«‘ When I am reading, I would have thee near me 

To share the brilliant thought, or graceful 
phrase ; 

Or if I sing—what matter who may hear me, 

If I must miss thy fond, unlearned praise ? 


See how thou steal’st the colour and the savour 
From out my life when we apart must be ! 


And yet, thou know’st, ‘I my God for 
ever 
‘For ‘all remembrance,’ my beloved, ‘of 


thee.’ ’’ 
T. Huronrson. 








“Four anp Fratuer” Sertes.— Zhe Grouse. 
By the Rev. H. A. Macpherson, A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley, and G. Saintsbury. 
(Longmans. ) 


ENGLISHMEN may proudly cherish the boast 
that the grouse is the only bird peculiar 
to the British Isles. In itself it is beautiful 
and characteristic; while year by year it 
urs untold wealth into Scotland, and 
rings back health and freedom from 
cares to numberless jaded workers who 
delight in shooting it. It is closely allied 
to the Willow Grouse, which is a circum- 
polar and widely distributed form—indeed, 
advanced ornithological thinkers deem the 
rouse but an insular variation of this 
ird. However that may be, the fashion of 
grouse-shooting is quite modern. Franck, 
in his northern tour to catch salmon, says 
nothing of so common a bird as the moor- 
fowl. Captain Birt, in the middle of last 
century, just condescends to notice it. 
Lairds and their friends shot the bird on 
their estates with as little ceremony as they 
would shoot rabbits, until all at once, about 
1830, it dawned upon men that the shoot- 
ings could be let with considerable profit to 
their purses. Since that time the price of 
grouse mocrs has always shown an upward 
tendency. For a few years, indeed, grouse 
disease somewhat Santet sportsmen. 
But diminution of disease at once brought 
back general demand. Charles St. John 
set the example of writing enthusiastically 
on the many charms of grouse-shooting. 
Wilson, Grimble, Speedy, Colquhoun, and 
many more swelled the chorus. Now the 
love of grouse-shooting is universal. It 
was time that the literature connected with 
the sport should be condensed into a volume, 
and the enterprise of Messrs. Longmans 
Was equal to the occasion. 

Grouse are found not merely on the main- 
land, but also on the outlying islands of 
Scotland, save that they cannot hold their 
own in the Shetlands. They are abundant 
in Derbyshire and Yorkshire, and penetrate 
into South Wales. Mr. Macpherson writes 
agreeably of their natural history. He shows 
that a few imported to Sandringham lead a 
Precarious existence, and the same may be 
said at present of attempts to naturalise 
the bird in Sweden and East Friesland. 


predatory birds, stoats and the like are its 
enemies. The ‘ hoodie craw” is perhaps 
the worst of its foes, and does much 
destruction among the eggs. Two types 
of plumage may be observed, says Mr. 
Macpherson, black and red, which are 
especially noticeable among the cock birds. 
Most persons who have been on the moors 
have witnessed the old birds’ tricks to lure 
man from their young. 

The shooting of the grouse could not 

have been entrusted to more capable 
hands than those of Mr. Stuart-Wortley. 
His hints are well worth pondering. 
After an excellent chapter on the journey 
north—which, good as it is in its refer- 
ences to the many problems connected 
with housing and feeding the poor of 
great cities, is hardly in place in an 
avowedly sporting manual—he takes the 
two modes of shooting separately, over dogs 
and by driving. ‘The science of making 
a good bag,” he says, ‘‘ is in windy weather 
entirely a question of the constant study 
and observation of the wind.” Such maxims 
as this are set off with a scholarly style and 
an appreciation of Nature which should prove 
irresistible to his readers, and certainly 
bring out the nobler aspects of the sport. 
The following is worth quoting as an 
illustration : 
‘* Tt is when the breeze is cool and keen, the 
heather wet from last night’s rain, or glisten- 
ing from a slight touch of early frost; when 
the distant range stands like Soracte, tower- 
ingly white with snow; when the burns run 
brown and full, the oats are ripened, and the 
hill-face is growing redder and more golden, 
when the river trout are stiff to rise, and the 
black cock has almost his full tail—then is the 
time when to follow a brace of good dogs, both 
you and they in first-rate trim, and to make a 
bag of grouse is worth the doing.” 


Such passages, which show how the 
beauty of Scotland has been assimilated by 
the sportsman, are frequent in Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley’s contributions to this volume, 
proving that mere butchery is the last 
thing the grouse shooter recks of, compared 
with the many delightful accompaniments 
of the sport. Grouse driving, both in 
England and Scotland, is treated in the 
same appreciative manner. The subject is 
too technical for these pages, but the fullest 
details will be found, with diagrams, in Zhe 
Grouse. As the sportsman who has made 
the largest bag on record, Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley is well able to discriminate between 
the pleasures of shooting grouse over dogs, 
as of old, or of despatching them more 
scientifically from mantlets, as pleases the 
present race of shooters. Undoubtedly 
more shooting and more difficult shots are 
obtained in the latter method. Whether 
the poetry of the sport is so subtly enjoyed 
by driving grouse is another question. 
Sentiment, it seems, then gives way to 
excitement. 

Mr. Saintsbury is quite at home with 
the cookery of the grouse. Probably all 
Englishmen prefer the bird simply roasted 
with an accompaniment of French beans 
and some red wine; but here, as ever, de 
gustibus, and Mr. Saintsbury is faithful to 
the maxim, and shows that he has the 





& pet the grouse is very bold and 
amusing. Besides damp and old heather, 





making of a distinguished chef. It is 
whispered that there are benighted regions 


of Scotland where grouse is served with 
melted butter. Mentor here pours out the 
vials of astonishment and horror on the 
cook and the cook’s master who could per- 
petrate such a Adétise. Soup d la Me 
Merrilies sounds commendable, while col 
grouse accompanying salad and grouse pies 
would not have displeased Apicius. Soyer 
is probably correct in his dictum that “ art 
cannot improve grouse.” Probably a good 
Scotch appetite is the best sauce; and they 
who have first shot the birds on windy 
hill and winding moor are the last persons 
to care for queuelles, kromeskis, croquettes, 
salpicons, or bouchées of grouse. Hints, how- 
ever, for these and other recondite forms of 
cookery will be found in Mr. Saintsbury’s 
pleasant chapter. 

The illustrations form a principal attrac- 
tion in the “‘ Fur and Feather” Series. In 
The Grouse they are due to the skilful 
pencils of Mr. Stuart-Wortley and Mr. A. 
Thorburn. The vignette of tho stricken 
grouse is touching in its fidelity to nature ; 
while the landscapes in ‘‘ Old Grouse on the 
Tops” and ‘The Loch before Dark” are 
so beautiful and so full of the witchery of 
Scotland that they strongly tempt a stay-at- 
home man to throw down his books and be 
off by the evening mail to the North. The 
whole book is a treat to the naturalist as 
well as the sportsman. No lodge in Scot- 
land can possibly be without it. It will at 
once settle those endless questions which 
always arise there on the habits of the 
grouse and the best way to shoot and to 
eat it. M. G. Warxrys. 








A FRENCH HISTORY OF SUSSEX, 


West Grinstead et Les Caryll: Etude His- 
torique et Religieuse sur le Conté de 
Sussex en Angleterre. Par Max de 
Trenqualéon. In 2 vols. (Paris: Torré; 
London: Burns & Oates.) 

Tuts work, from its unique character, may 

almost be described as a literary curiosity. 

Two volumes, containing over nine hundred 

pages of letterpress, are devoted to de- 

scribing in French the history of part of 
an English county and the fortunes of an 

English family. We know of nothing like 

this in the range of topographical literature. 

There are, indeed, some few important 

British families—the Courtenays, the Grants, 

and the Moatmorencys, for example—whose 

annals have been written in the French 
language; but we do not know of a single 
instance of a foreigner taking in hand to 
delineate the physical features and historical 
antiquities of even afragmentof old England. 

M. de Trenqualéon and his friend M. Dénis 

may, therefore, becongratulated upon having 

achieved a work hitherto unattempted. 

And the achievement has certainly not been 

unsuccessful. The authors, of course, have 

found much difficulty in English names and 
titles, and present them sometimes to our 
notice in eccentric disguises; but we are 
prepared for blunders in this department, 
and only complain that there is want of 
consistency in them, which is suggestive 
of carelessness or ineradicable defect of 


vision. 


The main objects of the book are— 





primarily and emphatically—to draw atten- 
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tion to the continuity of the Roman Catholic 
faith in Sussex; and, secondly, to make 
public the history of the Caryll family and 
the letters of various members of it which 
are now deposited in the British Museum. 
It is asserted that 


‘dans le district de West Grinstead autrefois 
paroisse catholique et maintenant simple 
mission, la Religion Catholique avait toujours 
existé parce que des prétres fidéles, protégés 
par une puissante famille, aiment conservé son 
culte,” 


The powerful family is, we presume, the 
house of Norfolk, under whose auspices 
much has been done of late years not only 
at Arundel but also in other parts of Sussex 
and the adjoining counties—‘ the West 
Grinstead mission” comprehending all the 
country between the towns of Lewes, 
Dorking, and Havant. But it is in West 
Grinstead itself and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood that the old faith has its strong- 
hold, and perhaps the most prominent 
feature in the Wealden landscape at the 
present day is the tall spire which rises 
above the Carthusian monastery at Cowfold. 

M. de Trenqualéon begins at the begin- 
ning. We have Sussex before the Roman 
Conquest—a region almost inaccessible 
(owing to its vast forests) from any quarter 
except the seaboard. Then follows an 
account of the conversion of the South 
Saxons to Christianity. Bosham, Selsey, 
and Chichester—the three successive centres 
of the new religion—are adequately treated, 
and all the early bishops of the diocese are 
noticed at some length. Large space is 
given .o the history of the baronial 
family of Braose, with their castles at 
Bramber and Knepr, and their endow- 
ment of churches and religious houses. 
What the Church in Sussex owed to the 
influence of this powerful family is traced 
with much clearness; and, although the 
information is not drawn from any new 
sources, but in the main from Dallaway’s 
well-known history, the mode of treatment 
is novel and calculated to excite interest, 
nor is there any trace of religious bitterness 
in the language employed. Dallaway, of 
course, is not always to be trusted; and 
M. de Trenqualéon does not seem to have 
fallen in with Prebendary Stephens’s far 
more accurate histories of the diocese, or 
he has perhaps found it too difficult to 
adjust their presentment of facts to his own 
point of view. The French writer’s object 
is, as we have said, to show that the con- 
tinuity of the old faith in Sussex was not 
broken by ‘‘the schism of Henry VIII.” : 
while one purpose of the English writer is 
to show that the new faith is essentially the 
old faith, divested only of certain objection- 
able accretions. 

The chapter devoted to an account of the 
parishes within the West Grinstead Mission 
is interesting and entertaining. The writer 
is charmed with the country villages and 
their ancient churches and quaint buildings, 
rich in memories of the past. He has even 
a good word to say of Worthing—the dullest 
of watering-places : 


**Moins brillante que Brighton, moins sévére 
que Chichester, cette ville est peuplée de 
familles qui demandent au voisinage de la mer 





des loisirs agréables, un air salubre, une vie 
tranquille et comfortable, une compagnie dis- 
tinguée.” 

Generally, his remarks are the result of 
careful observation, but now and then we 
are surprised and amused by the errors into 
which the writer falls. Thus, he speaks 
with enthusiasm of the ‘superb church ” 
of Horsham, ‘‘avec sa haute fiche de 
pierre qui domine Vhorizon.” But the 
peculiarity of the spire is that it is of wood 
and not of stone, and is covered with the 
oaken tiles known locally by the name of 
“shingles.” Is it possible that M. de 
Trenqualéon is acquainted with only one 
meaning of this word: namely, that con- 
nected with the sea-beach ? 

The whole of the second volume, and a 
small portion of the first, is occupied with a 
history of the Caryll family and a transla- 
tion of their letters. The author confesses 
that the pedigree has puzzled him—*“‘ car il 
y a neuf John Caryll’s tour 4 tour chefs de 
la méme famille”—and that he has con- 
sulted in vain the genealogical works of 
‘‘Burke, Cook (?), Collins, and others.” 
Had he come across Mr. Elwes’s history of 
The Castles of Western Sussex, he would there 
have found the Caryll pedigree set forth in 
great fulness. The family rose to some 
local importance at the close of the fifteenth 
century, its fortunes having been largely 
augmented by John Caryll of Warnham, 
who was king’s serjeant in 1514. His 
grandson, Sir John Caryll, was knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth, and contributed £100 
towards the defence of his county against 
the Armada. There can be no doubt that 
he was an adherent of the Reformed faith ; 
but two generations later we find John 
Caryll of Warnham compounding for his 
estates by payment of the largest sum 
levied on any Sussex landowner, and his 
descendants became strong supporters of 
the Roman Catholic interests in the county. 
The eldest son followed James II. into 
exile, and was created a titular peer by the 
grateful monarch. In this barren and un- 
recognised honour he was succeeded by his 
nephew, another John Caryll, who lived 
chiefly at West Grinstead and Lady Holt 
Parks—both in the county of Sussex. Pope 
was an occasional visitor at both houses, 
and it was at the former that the incident 
occurred which suggested to the poet ‘‘ The 
Rape of the Lock.” John Caryll, before 
acceding to Pope’s request for a return of 
the letters he had received from him, made 
copies of them, and these are what M. de 
Trenqualéon has translated. Of course 
they are in their French dress as charming 
as ever, though they disclose the fact that 
the poet was a terrible self-plagiarist, and 
made his seemingly artless and spontaneous 
expressions serve his purpose with more 
correspondents than one. 

It would be as easy as it would be un- 
gracious to point out the numerous errors of 
detail into which M. de Trenqualéon has 
fallen—they are indeed abundant. We 
prefer rather to dwell upon the originality 
of his literary enterprise, and the service 
he has rendered in making his countrymen 
better acquainted with rural England, its 
charms and its historical memories. 

Cuartes J. Ropryson. 





TWO BOOKS ON THE WELSH LANGUAGE. 
Picture of Wales during the Tudor Period. 
By J. Birkbeck Nevins, M.D. (Liver- 
pool: Howell.) 
Welsh Orthography. 
National Press.) 


THERE is a closer connexion than at first 
appears between Dr. Nevins’s picture of 
Tudor Wales and the interesting report on 
Welsh Orthography here coupled with it. 
It was the ailien memory of Salesbury and 
Bishop Morgan, celebrated at St, Asaph 
last year, that suggested to Dr. Birkbeck 
Nevins his short study in Welsh history. 
His little work is thus in some sort a 
tribute to the first famous Welsh Bible of 
1588 ; and, considerations of religion apart, 
the purely secular value of the Bible, as a 
prop of national literature and language, 
has been even more marked in Wales than 
in England, which is saying a great deal. 
The Welsh Bible, and the Welsh Bardic 
tradition with its Cynghanedd and other 
severities of prosody (and Welsh prosody, 
we may be reminded here, is the most 
complex and intricate in the world), have 
together acted as the guardians of Welsh 
orthography in a remarkable degree. The 
very evils of the Bardic practice of 
verse, as we shall see, helped to keep 
Welsh words intact; and for the Bible, 
whose art of prose had no such factitious 
restraints, one can hardly say enough in 
praise of its literary uses and influence. 
But to turn to its translators, Bishop 
Morgan of St. Asaph is so typical a figure, 
that one could wish to sketch his history in 
some detail. But a few words must suffice 
here. Like so many others of his country- 
men who have done great things for their 
native Wales, he was the son of a small 
farmer, very poor, living at Penmachno, 
near Llanrwst. According to a passage 
quoted by Dr. Nevins from Sir John 
Wynn’s WHistory of the Gwydir Family, he 
and his family were “‘ hereditary bondsmen 
and servants of the Gwydir family, and 
he was brought up in learning (as a boy) 
at Gwydir”—a curious testimony to the 
lingering serfdom of Wales at that period. 
From Gwydir young Morgan was, fortu- 
nately, sent on by his patrons to Cambridge 
asasizar. Dr. Hughes, yet another poten- 
tial Bishop of St. Asaph, gave him the 
idea of translating the Bible into Welsh. 
He set to work on the Old Testament forth- 
with, following up Salesbury’s historical 
New Testament, which appeared in 1567. 
The great difference between the two trans- 
lators and their style lies in Morgan's 
superior knowledge of colloquial and idio- 
matic Welsh. Indeed, one cannot regret 
that a characteristic translator’s quarrel 
over a disputed Hebrew root prevente 
Salesbury and his collaborator, Bishop 
Davies, from completing the Old Testament 
too, which thus fell into Morgan’s hands. 
Some of Morgan’s journeys to and from 
his Welsh vicarages, when his work com- 
pelled him to Lambeth, might afford much 
curious matter for unconventional history. 
In fact, his life presents a delightful alterna- 
tion of scholarship and adventure. He 1s 
now on the road, in the convoy of & 
company of drovers, his precious 
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secreted in his travelling cloak; and now 
the guest of Gabriel Goodman, Dean of 
Westminster, while his Bible is being 
printed in ‘‘Paule’s-square.” Manypleasant 
glimpses of these things are to be had in 
Dr. Nevins’s pages ; and if their total effect 
is rather that of a preliminary sketch than 
of a completed picture of men and events 
in Tudor’ Wales, the sketch is more sug- 
gestive perhaps as it stands. 

Again, if Dr. Nevins lays rather much 
stress upon the attenuated condition of the 
Welsh vernacular, before it was revived by 
the stimulus of Morgan’s Bible, he only 
follows the ecclesiastical historians in this. 
“ Morgan,” he says, ‘‘ found it a congeries 
of dialects and spellings, and left it a 
language”; which is a striking, if a rather 
highly coloured, way of putting it. His 
enthusiasm may seem to colour his state- 
ment, too, of the continuing effects, during 
the past three centuries, of Morgan’s work ; 
but no one who knows Wales intimately 
can doubt that he is correct in the main. 
In that period, the folk and sesame the 
abounding traditions, the endless wealth of 

etic and heroic association, have little by 

ittle been exchanged away—with some gain 

to religion, but with a melancholy loss to 
the national sentiment and imagination— 
for names imported from biblical history, 
Thus it comes, no doubt, that Salems and 
Bethesdas abound in Wales, but the graves 
of Dafydd ap Gwilym and. Owain Glyndwr 
are unknown. 

In philology, as we have said, the Welsh 
Bible was, fortunately, only a safeguard. 
In the report of the Society for Utilising 
the Welsh Language, now before us, 
which seeks to establish a reasonable 
working standard of Welsh orthography, 
both Salesbury and Morgan are cited in 
the summary of literary instances, as well 
as Taliesin and Aneurin. Generally, one 
finds the usual forms confirmed ; and often 
the old spelling of Morgan’s Bible of 1588, 
or even of the Black Book of Carmarthen, 
dating three centuries further back, remains 
thesame. The council have steadily avoided 
innovations. There is no question at all, 
they tell us, of a “new orthography ” ; 
and they consistently prefer ‘traditional, 
national, and phonetic modes of spelling ”’ 
to those based on individual or foreign 
example. Of individual would-be re- 
formers, whose efforts they have had to 
counteract, the most notable is Dr. Owen 
Pughe, whose masterpiece —his great 
dictionary—is sadly marred by his over- 
ingenuity and passion for reform. To Dr. 
Pughe, they remind us, is due in great 
part ‘the orthographical chaos which 
embitters the existence of the modern 
Welsh printer.” He turned 7’s into y’s, 
?s into d’s, and so forth, with immense 
diligence, and with such effect that it will 
take several generations of lexicographers 
to put right what he so ingeniously put 
Wrong. 

In some few instances, possibly, we 
might like to question the form of word 
used or recommended in the report. There 
18 Taliessin for example, which they give 
us instead of Taliesin; many of us cannot 
fail to stumble over that extras! Dafydd 
4 Gwilym becomes now Dafydd ap Gwilym, 


under their rule and guidance; and much 
doctrine lies in that simple change from 
b to y, which has good warranty for it. Old 
habit, we are glad to see, however, is too 
much for even these word-doctors, for on 
P. 22 they slip in the narrow space of seven 
ines from D. ap G. to D. ab Such slips 
may do something to comfort the inept 


layman in his infirmity. 
It is significant, we might add in con- 
clusion, that this handbook of Welsh 


orthography is issued by the Welsh 
National Press, which is doing work that 
it would be hard to over-estimate for the 
cause of Welsh language and literature. 
Two of its magazines, Cymru and Cymrw’r 
Plant, in particular, which are edited by 
one of the committee who prepared the 
present report (Mr. Owen M. Edwards, of 
Lincoln College, Oxford), are performing 
month by month admirable service, not 
only in maintaining the literary standards 
of Salesbury and Morgan, but in restoring, 
too, something of that national lore and 
poetic and historic tradition which of past 
years have been allowed to £° by default 
iRNEST Rays. 








NEW NOVELS. 

A Precious Scamp. By Henry Cresswell. 
In 3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

Victims of Fashion. By A.M. Grange. In 
2 vols. (Bentley.) 

A Baireuth Pilgrimage. By Edith E. Cuthell. 
In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Miss Precocity. By Charles C. T. James. 
In 2 vols. (Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 

Major Joshua. By Francis Forster. (Long- 
mans. ) 

Keith Kavanagh. By E.B. Hodge. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 


A Bachelors Bridal. By Mrs. Lovett 


Cameron. (White.) 
Mad or Married? By Hugh Coleman 
Davidson. (Drane.) 


Reavers of A Precious Scamp will, perhaps, 
find difficulty in satisfying themselves as to 
which of two characters in the book Mr. 
Cresswell meant his title to refer to. Mr. 
Fred Yardley, finding that the splendid 
city business bequeathed to him by his 
father is, owing to his own incompetence, 
fast dwindling away, commissions Harry 
Bethel, his confidential clerk, to open for 
him an account in a fictitious name at a 
Paris bank, and to deposit therein all the 
remittances that come to hand in London 
revious to the bankruptcy that now looms 
in the near distance. He hopes in this way 
not only to provide himself with a private 
fund which will render him comfortable when 
the crash comes, but also to reduce to beg- 
ary his mother and sisters, whose annual 
charges upon the business, under the terms 
of their father’s will, have long been viewed 
by this admirable son and brother as an 
intolerable nuisance and a gross piece of 
injustice. Unfortunately for the success of 
one at least of his plans, he meets his match 
in Harry Bethel, who contrives to appro- 
priate the whole of the spoil and get clear 





away with it, while his luckless employer 











suffers five years penal servitude for fraudu- 
lent banksuptcy. Here we have two un- 
doubted scamps. The prominence given 
to Harry Bethel’s career throughout the 
book inclines one to the belief that it is he 
who is designated by its title; but, as the 
man’s motive was to enrich not himself but 
his brother, it is hardly in human nature 
not to feel a sneaking satisfaction that the 
shrewder and cleverer, and, above all, the 
more generous-hearted, of the rogues secured 
the booty and escaped, in preference to a 
man whose ignorance and conceit ensured 
from the first the ultimate downfall of his 
business, to say nothing of other unamiable 
traits of character. The details of the 
story are told by Mr. Cresswell with 
marvellously graphic power, though they 
are not of a nature to please a very large 
number of readers. Those who do not 
regard the minutiae of mercantile life asa 
topic of absorbing interest will find it harc 
to peruse two introductory volumes un- 
relieved by any element of romance. How- 
ever, there is enough of romance in the third 
volume to make up for previous short- 
comings, and if the tale does not end 
exactly as everyone would wish, it certainly 
cannot be said that poetic justice is not 
meted out to the various characters. Mr. 
Cresswell’s style is crisp and effective, full 
of satire and dry humour ; and these quali- 
ties alone make the book worth reading. 


Although the plot of Victims of Fushion 
is far from being original, the story exhibits 
many novelties of conception, and is through- 
out a masterly satire upon the meannesses, 
the ignoble aims and rivalries, and the 
insincerities of fashionable life. Aurelia 
Wilmer and her brother, Horace N. 
Wilmer, two wealthy young Americans, 
come over to England, in pursuance of a 
desire expressed by their father on his 
death-bed, with the object of launching 
themselves upon London society. They 
secure for the sister the chaperonage of a 
titled lady, who agrees for a consideration 
to introduce them to circles of the highest 
distinction; and being a handsome and 
fairly accomplished pair they rapidly spring 
into notice and might have achieved com- 
plete success, but for the untimely disclosure 
—made by Miss Sadie Jinks, a young com- 
wateiab—ted they are by birth illegitimate, 
and, moreover, possess a pronounced strain 
of black blood. Even as it is, Horace has 
secured the hand of Lady Margaret Brockle, 
a middle-aged heiress; and, in the absence 
of the Yankee girl and her inconvenient 
testimony, Aurelia might have been united 
to Viscount Castlerack. There is an amus- 
ing deus ex machina in the shape of Joscelyn 
Crawford, a homely-bred Yankee and former 
lover of Aurelia, who rescues the latter from 
her predicaments at the last. Mr. Grange 
writes with a good deal of spirit and 
humour, and has produced an excellent 


book. 


It is not given to all of us to be rapturous 
worshippers at music’s shrine; and still more 
select is that, no doubt, pure and apostolical 
part of the religion whose chief prophet is 
Wagner. It is only the latter division who 
are likely to _ with much patience 





the pages of A Baireuth Pilgrimage. Mrs, 
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Urmston, a fashionable English widow, has 
a young heiress, Lady Betty Braintree, 
left in her charge, and, in order to keep her 
out of the way of the ineligible Captain 
Jack Hammond, consents to accompany the 
girl, who is a musical enthusiast, to a 
Wagnerian festival at Baireuth. Here 
Jack Hammond very naturally turns up, 
and, though belonging to the class who 
are unable to tell ‘‘God Save the Queen” 
from ‘Yankee Doodle,” devoutly attends 
the performances in the train of his divinity, 
and entirely upsets the plans and calculations 
of her chaperone. The latter, meanwhile, 
allows herself to indulge in some highly 
sentimental maundering with Halmar Yn, 
a Norwegian violinist, and in a rapturous 
moment, at the conclusion of the last operatic 
erformance, is betrayed into an avowal of 

er passion, only to be confronted on leaving 
the building with the spectacle of his blowsy 
little German fiancée, who has unexpectedly 
arrived on the scene with her mother in 
search of him. This is rather a neat anti- 
climax, and is the only really amusing 
incident of the book, though scarcely enter- 
taining enough to compensate for chapter 
after chapter of exaggerated laudation of 
the composer, who, we are told somewhere, 
is ‘‘ Shakspere, Beethoven, Plato, Raphael, 
all in one.” The writer has a tolerable 
fund of mild pleasantries of the kind dear 
to young ladies; on the other hand, an 
analysis in extenso, accompanied by a 
running fire of admiring comments, of 
three entire music-dramas, together with 
suflicient topographical description to con- 
stitute a tolerably complete guide to 
Baireuth and its neighbourhood, is not 
likely to give universal satisfactiom as the 
main subject-matter of a two-volume novel. 


Miss Precocity cannot be regarded seriously 
as a novel. It is a laborious attempt to 
carry a pieco of extravagance through a 
story of some five hundred or more pages, 
and though there is a large class of sweetly 
simple-minded persons who will declare the 
whole narrative to be a delightful and a 
charming one, it is, as a work of art, pre- 
posterous. Miss Dorothea Marston has had 
a spendthrift and dissipated father, whose 
intemperate habits have brought him to the 
grave. From the first dawn of her intelli- 
gence the child has been associated with 
squalor and poverty, with debt, duns, and 
drunkenness ; she has had no associates but 
the gutter-children, and no education except 
of the most elementary kind. Yet when 
her father dies at the moment of succeeding 
to a baronetcy, and by his will directs that 
his daughter Dorothy, though not yet nine 
years old, shall succeed at once to the 
management of the family mansion and 
estate, and be treated in all respects as a 
responsible person, we are asked to believe 
that this extraordinary little specimen of 
humanity steps forward into her new 
position, not only uncontaminated by the 
vicious influences that have always sur- 
rounded her, but completely equipped with 
a savoir faire and a readiness of speech 
and address not always possessed seven by 
elderly matrons to the manner born. The 
author evidently feels the absurdity of the 
position, when he tries to introduce some 
childlike elements into the character of his 














heroine—if she can be dignified with such 
a title—and makes the situation more 
ridiculous still by portraying elementary 
love passages between this child of nine 
and a shock-headed little scamp, son of the 
vicar of the parish. The early surroundings 
of Dorothy remind one at once of Becky 
Sharpe’s childish experiences, and tempt 
one to compare with Mr. James’s perform- 
ance the treatment which Thackeray would 
have accorded to the subject. The sub- 
sidiary characters of the story afford no 
better indications of creative power on the 
part of the writer. 


Major Joshua Robinson, who gives his 
name to Francis Forster’s novel, isa study 
in Epicureanism—as the word is popularly 
understood—not by any means badly con- 
ceived and delineated. For the rest, Major 
Joshua depends upon an idea rather strange 
and fantastic, not to say improbable. Mrs. 
Fenwick is a woman who has devotedly 
loved a heartless husband, who, though not 
leaving her in poverty, abandoned her and 
went away to spend the rest of his life 
voluptuously in Paris. The deserted woman, 
conscious of her own disinterested devotion 
and the misery that has resulted to her, 
and recognising with amazement the happi- 
ness apparently enjoyed by her husband, 
concludes that the only true happiness must 
consist in self-gratification, and proceeds to 
act upon this theory in the education of her 
two daughters, teaching them no elements 
of religion or morality, but simply instilling 
into them the easy art of living to please 
themselves in everything. So far as one 
can accept with credulity the result, as 
depicted by the author, of ten or twelve 
years of this strange method of education, 
the story seems worked out with consider- 
= skill and a due regard for dramatic 
effect. 


What is a “‘remittancer’”? Readers of 
Keith Kavanagh are informed that it is an 
Australian name given toa good-for-nothing 
emigrant from the Old Country, who fails 
to succeed in his new sphere of labour, and 
depends upon remittances from home for 
his means of living. Of this sort is Keith 
Kavanagh, younger son of a good old 
English family, an extravagant sot, who 
has further ruined his prospects by a 
marriage with a woman of doubtful fame 
anda drunkard. To rid him of her in- 
fluence, the family send him to Australia, 
where he deliberately goes through a form 
of marriage with the daughter of a wealthy 
landowner, and, when the original wife 
follows him up and appears upon the scene, 
he apparently gets rid of the obnoxious 
intruder by poison. That a creature like 
this should live to succeed to the family 
estates in England is hardly a satisfactory 
conclusion. 


A Bachelor's Bridal is well written, and 
contains some fresh incidents. A London 
solicitor has unwittingly found favour in 
the eyes of the ward of one of his country 
clients. To escape the avaricious schemes 
of her guardian, the young’ lady flies to 
London, and by appearing in his chambers 
late at night compromises her reputation to 
such an extent that the lawyer feels himself 
bound in honour to marry her. Imme- 








diately after the ceremony tlie young wife 
is despatched into the country to lead a 
solitary life in a mansion her husband has 
provided for her, a proceeding utterly in- 
explicable to the doting bride. The interest 
is sustained throughout, but the ending is 
unnecessarily tragic. 


The scene of Mad or Married? is laid in 
the Isle of Man. A good deal of construc- 
tive ingenuity is displayed in the details of 
the story ; but as the plot involves the occur- 
rence of certain phenomena of clairvoyance, 
the possibility of which is not yet amenable 
to proof, it scarcely falls within the range 
of our criticism. 

Joun Barrow ALLEN. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


The New Bible and Its Uses. By Joseph 
Henry Crooker. (Boston: George H. Ellis.) 
This is a valuable work, which deserves the 
attention of teachers, though it may be too 
outspoken to be suitable for ordinary Church 
readers. For while there is possibly a pretty 
general agreement upon most of the points 
here so lucidly treated, yet there are, as yet, 
very few, even among fairly educated teachers, 
who could bring themselves to accept Mr. 
Crooker’s statement of results of New Testa- 
meni study without much qualification. On 
Old Testament matters the case is happily 
different. It will be generally admitted that 
Mr. Crooker is not only well-informed, but 
puts results in a very moderate and popular 
way. The author is, however, always worth 
listening to, and not easily to be refuted. That 
the new Bible is better than the old, and that 
its new uses are of the utmost importance for 
those who are at all in sympathy with modern: 
thought, is undeniable. The criticism applied 
to the views of Prof. Wendt (now of Jena) and 
Prof. Briggs (of Union Seminary, New York) 
is a specially interesting feature of the work. 
Had the latter only been referred to, the book 
would have been accused of provincialism. But 
Wendt’s original and instructive book on the 
Teaching of Jesus has become so thoroughly 
naturalised in all the countries where critical 
theology exists, that simply to have criticised 
it with insight should commend Mr. Crooker’s 
littie book to the respect of scholars. The 
closing sentence of the work runs as follows :— 


** Our chief anxiety should be to use the Bible 
for increase of inner life, never as a cloud to darken 
the dayspring, and never as an authority to stop: 
inquiry; but as an aid to our own spirit to make 
more audible and persuasive the voice of the living 
God, in whom we, as well as Isaiah and Paul, live, 
move, and have our being.”’ 


There is a very inadequate appendix on 
Contradictions in the Gospels, which will, we 
hope, be e in the second edition. On 
such subjects it is important to make new 
views as easily intelligible as possible, which 
cannot be done in a few pages. 

Individual- und Gemeindepsalmen. Ein 
Beitrag zur Erklirung des Psalters. Von Lic. 
Dr. Georg Beer. (Marburg: Elwert.) The 
impulse to the composition of this thoughtful 
work proceeded, the author tells us, from his 
teacher, Prof. Dillmann, who, but a few days 
before these lines were written, passed away. 
We may then ascribe to Dillmann the credit 
of having so taught his pupil as not to check 
the free exercise of the critical faculty. The 
work consists of two parts, a general and 
special. In the former such preliminary 
questions are considered as the use of the 
Psalter in the public and private worship of 
the post-Exilic Jews and the early Christians, 
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the origin and composition of the Psalter, and 
the age of the several Psalms, beginning with 
the latest of the larger collections (Books IV. 
and V., i.e., Ps. xc.-cl.), and within each col- 
lection grouping those Psalms which in style 
and subject resemble each other. There is 
also an interesting study of the impulses which 
produce lyric poetry in general, and of the 
poetical style of the Psalms in particular, and 
a descriptive survey of the views which have 
been held as to the speaker of the Psalms. 
This first , however, was completed after 
the second part. It supplies, indeed, its basis ; 
but, as it stands, it “77 the special 
re the sequel. a ence a different 
ination is given to the respective parts. 
The book is freshly written, and refers fo all 
the most important recent works on the 
Psalter. It is marked by a willingness to give 
as much credit as possible to each of the 
author’s predecessors, mentioning with special 
frequency Smend, Cheyne, and Baethgen. 
Evidently there is much more agreement 
among careful critics of the Psalter than 
many English writers and theological reviewers 
are aware. It may be that Smend was origin- 
ally somewhat incautious in his exposition of 
the theory with which his own name is so 
honourably connected; it is at any rate un- 
becoming for critics who came after him and 
owe so much to him to make the most of this 
incaution. And earnest as some writers still 
are in maintaining a pre-Exilic and even 
Davidic element in the Psalter, yet no one has 
as yet been able to give truly critical argu- 
ments of much cogency in support of the pre- 
Exilic or ot character of any particular 
passage. interesting suggestions might 
be quoted from this new critic, who sees om 
clearly and expresses himself with more terse- 
ness some otherwise meritorious Biblical 
scholars. It may be noticed that he adopts 
Wellhausen’s correction— MTW for MMW in 
Am. viii. _™ This tends so show that yoy was 
a i s of female singers in the pre- 
Tralko temple and Neh. vii. 44 (= Ezra ii. 41) 
suggests that there were also male singers; but 
the probability still remains that, in refinement, 
the singing in the pre-Exilic temple of Jeru- 
salem fell behind that in the houses of the rich 
and noble: conservatism needed the wholesome 
shock of the catastrophe of the Captivity. 
Among the Psalms which are best illustrated 
by our author may be mentioned Psalms xc. 
(p. 41), li. (pp. 48-50), and cx. (p. 79). Psalm 
x¢., it is shown, can at earliest have been com- 
posed in the last decade of the Persian rule. 
In Psalm li. the speaker is said to be the 
“servant of Jehovah” (see 2 Isaiah), The 
“blood” in li. 16 is the ‘‘ blood-guiltiness ”’ 
which rests on Israel. It would have been 
well, however, to refer on this point to the 
studies of Psalm li. in Cheyne’s Aids to the 
Study of Criticism (1892), which have, it is true, 
been overlooked by some scholars, but which 
on certain points are fuller than the comments 
in the German and English works referred to 
by Dr. Beer. 


August Kayser’s Theologie des Alten Testa- 


ments. Zweite Auflage, neu bearbeitet von 
Lic. Karl Marti. (Strasburg: Friedrich 
Bull). To most of those who knew and 


appreciated on its first appearance the late 
Prof. Kayser’s able work on ‘‘The Pre-Exilic 
Book of Israel’s Origins and its Expansions,” 
the same writer’s posthumous ‘‘ Old Testament 
Theology’? was probably a disappointment. 
No doubt, had the author lived, he would have 
given the manuscript of his lectures on this 
important subject many a correction and im- 
provement. Would he have approved of the 


recast which the work has received from the 
hand of a young Swiss scholar, Karl Marti? 


answer who knew Kayser pee. From a 
student’s point of view, all that is important is 
that the same historical spirit and the same 
conciseness and simplicity which distinguished 
the original work should characterise the new 
edition. So far as the present writer can judge 
from a first examination, these expectations 
are fully realised. That the individuality of 
the editor should be strongly visible is only 
natural, Queries will be noted here and there 
by the careful reader, who would gladly have 
heard the editor at greater length on disputable 
points (e.g., on his grammatical interpretation 
of a phrase in Isa. xlii. 6, at p. 151). In two 
important respects the book marks an advance 
even on Smend’s recent admirable work: viz., 
in the full use made of archaeology, and in the 
inclusion of post-Maccabaean writings. In the 
treatment of the prophetic literature, Karl 
Marti is ‘“‘ advanced” ; nor can we blame him. 
Even at the risk of error and inconsistency, it 
is absolutely necessary to begin to adapt our 
treatment of the Old Testament religious ideas 
to the new results of the criticism of the 
ys More has been done, and more is 

ing done, in the higher criticism of the 
prophets than is at all convenient for ease- 
loving theologians. Criticism of details would 
be premature, but we may express surprise that 
the accomplished editor should confine his 
references on Egyptian religion to Renouf’s 
excellent but imperfectly critical Hibbert 
Lectures. 


A FIFTH edition of Prof. Driver’s Introduction 
to the Old Testament Literature (Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark) has reached us. Besides such 
minor corrections as could be introduced into 
the stereotype plates, it contains an appendix 
of twenty pages, in which many recent books 
and articles are referred to under the headings 
of the several Books, and a good deal of very 
useful supplementary information is given. 
There are, probably, few omissions of import- 
ance in the bibliography. Hackmann’s Die 
Zukunftserwartung des Jesaia (1893), Beer’s In- 
dividual- und Gemeindepsalmen, and Kosters’ 
Het Herstel van Israél in het Perzisch Tijdvak, 
the two latter of which appeared in the 
spring of the present year, may require to 
be added; the last in particular cannot safely 
be passed over by students of the post- 
Exilic period of Jewish literature and his- 
tory. For criticism there was, of course, not 
much space in so condensed an appendix. 
B. W. Bacon’s works on the analysis of the 
Hextateuch are much referred to, nor can Prof. 
Sayce complain of insufficient attention. It is 
strange, however, that a public which shows so 
keen a desire for instruction should not ask for 
a complete translation of Kuenen’s Onderzoek. 
The signs of progress in the present edition of 
the Introduction towards a somewhat firmer and 
more complete criticism of the Old Testament 
intensify our regret that the acknowledged 
master of a firm but cautious criticism should 
be still practically unknown to the mass of even 
well-educated students. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A BIOGRAPHY of the late Sir Samuel Baker is 
being prepared by his executors, Mr. T. 
Douglas Murray and Mr. Silva White. Mr. 
Murray will be indebted to any one holding 
letters from Sir Samuel, if they will communi- 
cate with him at the address of his publishers— 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Bedford - street, 
Strand. 


THE volume on Archery in the ‘‘ Badminton 
Library” will be published in the course of 
next month. It is written by Mr. C. J. 
Longman and Col. H. Walrond ; and will also 
include contributions from Miss Legh, Viscount 


Eyre W. Hussey, &c. Like the other volumes of 
the series, it will be abundantly illustrated. 


Mr. JoHN MvuRRAY announces for publica- 
tion in the autumn a volume of Roman Gossip, 
by Mrs. Minto Elliot, dealing with such 
subjects as Pio Nono, Cardinal Antonelli, Il Re 
Galantuomo, Garibaldi, and the Roman 
Buonapartes. 

THE second volume of Social England, edited 
= Mr. H. D. Traill, will be published by 

essrs. Cassell & Co. on September 1, and will 
be issued simultaneously in America, The 
book will contain the history of the period 
from the accession of Edward I. to the death 
of Henry VII., and amongst the contributors 
will be :—C. Raymond Beazley, the Rev. H. E. 
D. Blakiston, W. Laird Clowes, W. J. Corbett, 
Dr. C. Creighton, E. Gordon Duff, Owen M. 
Edwards, C. R. L. Fletcher, Hubert Hall, 
A. H. Hassall, H. Frank Heath, Reginald 
Hughes, the Rev. W. H. Hutton, Prof. F. 
W. Maitland, C. Oman, Reginald L. Poole, 
W. S. Rockstro, A. L. Smith, R. Steele, and 
Prof, J. E. Symes. 

ARRANGEMENTS have just been completed 
for an English edition of the late Prof. Dill- 
mann’s writings, Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of 
Edinburgh, having secured the right of trans- 
lation. His commentary on Genesis will prob- 
ably be the first to appear. 


Amone the volumes of verse which Messrs. 
Elkin Mathews & John Lane have in the press, 
for publication in the autumn, is Songs from 
Vagabondia, by two authors, Mr. Bliss Carman 
and Mr. Richard Hovey, who will not sign or 
otherwise distinguish their several contribu- 
tions. The book will have illustrations by Mr. 
Thomas Meteyard. 

THE experiment of publishing an important 
novel in one-volume form, which was started 
with Mr. Hall Caine’s 7’he Manxman—of which 
we hear that more than one thousand copies 
were taken by Mr. Mudie within five days—has 
now been followed with Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s 
Perlycross. But, in this latter case, we under- 
stand that a small edition in three volumes— 
which had been printed before the question 
reached its crisis—will also be issued simul- 
taneously. 

Messrs. Hurst & BuLAcKETT will publish 
next month a single volume story, entitled 
In a New World, by Mrs. Hans Blackwood, a 
connexion of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 
It is the lady’s first venture in literature. 


Messrs. Warp, Lock & Bownben will 
ublish immediately a volume of short stories 
& Miss Nora Vynne, entitled Honey of Aloes. 


Rab Bethune’s Double; or, Life’s Long Battle 
Won, by Mr. Edward Garrett, will be issued 
shortly by Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier, with six illustrations of border scenes, 
etched on copper by Haswell Donaldson. 


UnveER the title The Pilgrim’s Progress as 
John Bunyan wrote it, Mr. Elliot Stock will 
shortly re-issue his facsimile of the first edition, 
with a new introduction by Dr. John Brown of 
Bedford. 

The Experiences of Loveday Brooke, Lady 
Detective, by C. L. Pirkis, has been translated 
into Danish by Dr. M. Laursen, and will be 
published at Copenhagen next month. 

Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER 
will publish in a few weeks a library edition 
of My Ducats and my Daughter, by P. Hay 
Hunter and Walter Whyte. 

TuE two new volumes in the series of ‘‘ Les 
Grands Ecrivains Francais” are Froissart by 
Mme. James Darmesteter (Mary Robinson), 
and Diderot by M. Joseph Reinach. 

Messrs. CassELL & Co. have made arrange- 
ments for the re-issue of ‘‘ Treasure Island ”’ 








The question is one which only those can 


Dillon, Major C. Hawkins Fisher, the Rev. 
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in Chums, the first instalment of which will 
appear in the number on August 29, with a 
series of new illustrations. 


Mr. Puitir MENNELL has written an his- 
torical account of Western Australia, will full 
particulars respecting the Coolgardie, Mur- 
chison, and other goldfields, which will be 
published as a special number of the British 
Australasian, on September 6. 


Sir WALTER PripEAvx has been elected 
president, and Mr. George R. Humphery vice- 
president, of the Goldsmiths Institute Literary 
Society. Mr. H. O. Newland will probably 


continue to act as hon. secretary. 


Tue death is announced in America, at the 
age of eighty-one, of Mr. George Rex Graham, 
who founded at Philadelphia Graham’s Maga- 
zine, in which some of the most important 
works of Poe, Hawthorne, and Longfellow 
first appeared during the Forties. 


Tix Canadian Bookseller for July contains a 
list of all the books published in the Dominion 
during 1893. Poetry is well represented, 
including Prof. C. D. G. Roberts’s Shelley 
centenary ode, ‘‘ Ave,” and an anthology of 
Later Canadian Poems, edited by J. E. 
Wetherell. Among English authors, we have 
only noticed Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s Catriona 
(published in paper covers at fifty cents), and 
two works by Annie 8. Swan. A copyright 
edition of 7'he Raiders has just been issued in 
Canada at sixty cents. 





UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

On Wednesday of this week, on the occasion 
of the meeting of the British Association at 
Oxford, the University conferred the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. upon the following foreign 
representatives of science:—Prince Roland 
Bonaparte, known for his researches in deep 
sea exploration; Dimitri N. Anutchin, 
professor of geography and ethnography 
at Moscow; Edouard van Beneden, pro- 
fessor of zoology and comparative anatomy 
at Liége; A. Chauveau, professor of 
comparative zoology, and M. Cornu, professor 
of political economy at Paris; Th. W. Engel- 
mann, professor of physiology at Utrecht; W. 
Forster, professor of astronomy at Berlin; C. 
Friedel, professor of organic chemistry at 
Paris; L. Hermann, professor of physiology 
at Kénigsberg; F. Kohbrausch, professor of 
physics at Strassburg; 8. P. Langley, director of 
the astrophysical laboratory at Washington ; G. 
Mittag-Leffler, professor of pure mathematics 
at Stockholm; G. Quincke, professor of physics 
at Heidelberg; and E. Strasburger, professor 
of botany at Bonn. 


LAst week, at Oxford, the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. was conferred upon Prof. Lanciani, 
who was unable to be present at the Encaenia. 


Ir seems worthy of notice that the two newly 
elected Liddon students at Oxford had each 
obtained classical firsts—in moderations and 
also in the final schools. 


Pror. H. 8. WiiitAms, of Yale, has been 
appointed to the Silliman chair of natural 
history and geology at Yale, vacant by the 
resignation of Prof. Dana, who is now in the 
eighty-second year of his age. 

Mr. WILLIAM Lorinc ANDREWS has pre- 
sented to Yale University his small but choice 
collection of early printed books, together avith 
a few Italian MSS. Among the incunabula 
we may mention the editio princeps of the 
Gesta Romanorum (Cologne, 1472); Pliny’s 
Natural History, printed at Venice by Nicolas 
Jensen in 1472; the Liber Etymologiorum of 
Isidcre of Seville (Strassburg, 1470); and 
Wynkyn de Worde’s Ordinary of Christian Men 
(London, 1506). 


ees 





WE have received two articles reprinted from 
the Emanuel College Magazine (Cambridge). 
One is a biography of Richard Dawes, the 
author of ‘‘ Miscellanea Critica.” It is written 
by P. G., who has been able to discover the entry 
of Dawes’s baptism in the parish register of 
Market Bosworth (June 27, 1709, the son of a 
maltster of the same name), to trace his career 
at the university, and to give many curious 
details concerning his later life as school- 
master at Newcastle. The last twenty years of 
his life seem to have been a blank as regards 
classical research. Nor can anything be 
ascertained about the MSS. which he 
apparently left behind him at his death, 
in 1766. The other article consists of 
a Greek version of ‘‘The Soul and the 
Body,” which is familiar in the Latin poem 
attributed to Walter Mapes and in an Anglo- 
Saxon version. It is here edited for the first 
time from a thirteenth century MS. in the 
college library by Mr. E. 8. Shuckburgh, who 
has also given an English translation. The 
author describes himself as John, Monk and 
Stranger. It is written in the metre of 
mediaeval ballads, according to accent and 
without regard to quantity. We quote the 
opening lines : 

ms Kd0n, was duepiuvels, 
ma@s Gwereis Wuxh pov; 

mas ov ppovti(ns Tay Kak@y 
av expatas tv xéou@ ; 








TRANSLATION. 
FROM THE “‘ PRIMAVERA”? OF RODRIGUES LOBO. 


Warers that, pendant from yon dizzy height, 
Fall o’er the rocks below in careless play, 
From where, tossed up again in clouds of spray 
And angry made, you form a fairer sight, 

If e’er the selfsame hardness checks your flight 
Why so persistent, weary waters, pray, 

Since years have undeceived you, and each day 
These rocks are rougher, ruder, in their might ? 
Ok, turn again back through the leafy grove 
Where you can freely flow until the sought 
For goal be reached and you your wish attain ; 
But these, alas, are mysteries of love, 

For e’en your purpose will avail you nought, 
As mine availed not me amid my pain. 


EDGAR PRESTAGE. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE most important paper in the August 
number of the Antiguary is that by the editor 
on ‘‘Some Popular Archaeological Errors and 
Fictions.” It is a very wide subject, and we 
need not say that many errors are left un- 
noticed. We suppose every antiquary of the 
present day knows that cross-legged effigies 
have nothing whatever to do with the Crusades. 
The notion is, however, widely spread. Vergers, 
parish clerks, and makers of guide-books still 
speak as positively on the matter as the writers 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine used to do a 
hundred years ago. The paragraphs devoted 
to what are called ‘‘low side windows” are 
very useful. That they are neither “leper 
windows” nor confessionals may be regarded 
as certain. We are by no means convinced 
that these openings were made for the purpose 
of ringing the Sanctus bell. Dr. Cox makes 
a suggestion which is valuable, though it will 
bring a smile to the countenance of everyone 
who reads it. He wishes a committee of anti- 
quaries to be formed, whose function should be 
**to draw up a glossary of popularly accepted 
archaeological sateen” which it Should be 
the duty of all intelligent people to endeavour 
to eradicate. In the notes for the month 
mention is made of the deplorable growth of 
ivy and bushes in Rievaulx Abbey. Buildings 
such as this are a national trust. There ought 
to be some means of compelling their owners 





to | ay them, so far as possible, from 
further decay. In this country the mediaeval 
practice of building churches east and west has 
seldom been deviated from by members of the 
Established Church, even when the knowledge 
of ecclesiology was at the lowest ebb. Chan- 
cellor Ferguson points out that the church of 
Kirkandrews on Eden, which was built by 
Talfourd, the great road-maker, is an excep- 
tion : it stands north and south. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Scepter u. Kronen. Die Herrscher Europas in 
Wort u. Bild. Wien: Lechner. 120 M. 
Bryer, Alf. ry 4 des grands calculateurs et joueurs 
@échees. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50 c. 
DarmesteTsR, Mdme. M. Froissart. Paris: Hachette. 2 fr. 
Livy, R.G@. Mélanges financiers. Paris: Hachette. 8 fr. 


50 c, 
Reinacs, J. Diderot. Paris: Hachette. 2 fr. 


THEOLOGY. 


Seruer Jesirah. Das Buch der Schipfung. Hrag. v. L’ 
Goldschmidt. Frankfurt-a.-M.: Kauffmann. 8 M. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 


Beatiner, A. Geschichte der Juden in Rom von der iiltesten 
os | ga zur Gegenwart. Frankfurt-a.-M.: Kauffmann, 


Mirrovic, B. Cipro nella storia medioevale del commercio 
Levantino. : Schimpff. 3 M. 20 Pf. 

Spreitzennorer, E. Die Entwicklung d. alten Minchthums 
in Italien v. seinen ersten Anfingen bis zum Auftreten 
d. hl. Benedict. Wien: Kirsch. 2M. 80 Pf. 

STRAFGESETZGEBUNG, die, der wart in rechtsver- 
or Darstellung. 1. Berlin: Liebmann. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Brunacue, P. Le Centre de l’Afrique: autour du Tchad. 
Paris: Alean. 6 fr. 

CenTenarre de la Fondation du Muséum d’ Histoire Naturelle 
1793—1393. Volume commémoratif p.p. les professeurs 
du Muséum. Paris: Masson. 80 fr. 

Bases Laney t - v. a _—— rorum 

ucurque descriptorum systematicus. . ipzig : 
Eogelmann. 20 M. _ 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


we indogermanische. 4. Bd, Strassburg: Triib- 

ner. 

Heuer, L. Halayudha’s Kavirahasya. Einleitg. Gitti : 
Dietesich. 1M. aie 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES ON SOME OGHAM INSORIPTIONS IN 
IRELAND. 
I. 
Cambridge: Aug. 2, 1894. 

During a short stay in Ireland last month I 
visited several of the Ogham inscribed monu- 
ments which are within easy access from 
Dublin, with a view to checking the published 
copies of the inscriptions they bear. The 
results of this undertaking I beg leave to lay 
before the readers of the ACADEMY in this and 
the following communication. 


I.—TINTERN, CO. WEXFORD. 


Built into a dry-stone wall on the roadside I 
accidentally found a fragment of granite bearing 
a few letters of Ogham uponit. The exact posi- 
tion will be found in the lower left-hand corner 
of Sheet 169 of the inch Ordnance maps, on the 
northern side of the road between Taulaght 
Bridge and Tintern Abbey—not very far from 
the bridge. The stone measures 19 inches by 
16} inches, and appears to have been the top ot 
a pillar-stone. It bears the letters 


ptt I 
I qT 
A D A D 





Lili 
1Tttl 
I 
cut in a somewhat straggling and irregular 


manner. The first A is a stroke almost as long 
as one of the consonantal scores; the last 


| vowel-point is very faint. 
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A few paces further on, at the cross-roads, 
is the site of an erased killeen, which local 
tradition asserts was at one time used for the 
interment of unbaptized children. I could not 
obtain definite evidence that the stone origin- 
ally came from the killeen ; but I was told that 
not long ago two stones were standing within 
it, as well as a gigantic whitethorn which over- 
hung the road and interfered with traffic to 
such an extent that it was cut down. Nothing 
now remains in the killeen but a slab of slate, 
roughly circular, and presenting no features of 
interest. I was unable to find any other por- 
tions of the Ogham stone; but as the time at 
my disposal was too limited to allow me to 
make more than a desultory search, it is 
—- that more may turn up at a future 

te 


While the inscription is too fragmentary to 
add anything to our knowledge in the philo- 
logical side of Ogham study, it is of some im- 
portance topographically, as it adds one to the 
list of the Oghams of a district in which this 
class of memorial is very sparsely represented. 
The only other Wexford gham comes from 
the neighbourhood—a fragment found on Hook 
Head, ring the name Socam(ni). Except 
this, nothing Oghamic has been found on the 
east side of the Barrow nearer than the 
Hacketstown fragment and the interesting in- 
scription at Castletimon, co. Wicklow. 


II.—DONARD, CO. WICKLOW. 


This is a very remarkable monument, stand- 
ing on the farm known as Old Mills, south-west 
of Donard. As I failed utterly to find it on my 


- first visit to Donard, in September last, and 


could only elicit the vaguest indications of its 
whereabouts from the inhabitants, it may be 
of advantage to give more explicit directions 
for finding it than are to be found in print, 
especially as it has been passed over in silence 
by the Ordnance Survey. The visitor should 
keep to the road which lies between the old 
church and the post-office. Soon after leavin 
these landmarks the road narrows suddenly, and, 
after passing through one or two gates, leads by 
a onli farmhouse and over a foot-bridge into 
some fields, where it becomes lost. Another 
farmhouse, however, will be seen almost imme- 
diately behind the first, and at some little 
distance from it: the stone will be found at 
the back of this house, on the brow of a hill 
overlooking a wide valley. 

The only notices I can find in print of this 
stone are the following : 


‘This stone was discovered by Dr. S. Ferguson 
in 1872 at Donard, co. Wicklow. The legend, if 
read retroversely, yields ‘iniqur.’ Another (in- 
complete) memorial, from the same locality, with 
some twenty-five other Ogam inscriptions, is 
deposited in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Dublin.’’—(Brash, Og. Mon., p. 324.) 

“Tf we... descend on Donard . . . we are 
again in a well-marked Ogham district. ... In 
the stone fences about Donard fragments of Ogham 
monuments are numerous, and the names of the 
farmers who broke them up are remembered. A 
short mile from the village on the south-west 
stands the Ogham-inscribed pillar, called the 
Piper's Stone. The common tradition of profane 
dancers and musicians being turned into stone 
exists here as in most other districts abounding in 
stone monuments. The Piper’s Stone is exces- 
sively rugged, and its legend most difficult to 
decipher. It shows the x character, and seems to 
read rniGr.’’—(Farguson, Ogh. Inscr., p. 69.) 


These notices had long perplexed me greatly. 
It was not easy to see how Mr. Brash or his 
informant should have missed such a con- 
mem character as X; it was still more 

ifficult to understand how he fitted the eight 
scores necessary for QU into its place. More- 
over, Sir Samuel Ferguson makes no reference 


to the reading being ‘‘ retroverse,” which he 

would hardly have omitted to do had suck 

actually been the case. 

d ¢«  Imorderto make my further 
———————_ remarks clear, reference to 
| | the annexed diagram will be 
neces The stone is a 
block of clay-slate, square 
| | in section, not tapering. Its 
height is fifty inches, its 
\__t-™t_ | oross dimensions twenty and 

@ b twenty-four inches respec- 

tively. The diagram is intended to explain the 

nomenclature which I shall adopt in speaking 
of the various edges of the stone. The square 
represents the top of the stone (which is not 
horizontal, but slightly oblique); the vertical 
edges will be denoted by the single letters 
placed at the angles at which they terminate— 
viz., a, b, c, d; the horizontal edges by the 
pairs of letters placed at the angles between 

which they lie, thus a b, bc, &e. 

The inscription seems to begin at the bottom of 
edge a, and runs up to the top. Whether any of it 
is now underground I cannot say ; it is possible 
that it is so, for a low boundary mound passes 
close by the stone and conceals the inscribed 
angle for a few inches. The expos2d part of 
the angle bears the following inscription : 





Litt Litt Litit 
rir Myint 
: +.6 5 28 I po I 


The 1A are perfectly clear and distinct, the 
first point of the 1 being close to the ground 
line. Then comes a space of 6} inches, which 
at first sight seems absolutely blank ; on closer 
inspection, however, faint traces of two scores 
above the line can be discerned, and possibly 
even a third: there is room for five, and I have 
no doubt that the letter was Qa. Then comes 
INI, perfectly clear; then a space of 6 inches, 
filled by an indeterminate letter and two 
vowel points. The most minute examination 
of the indeterminate letter failed to establish 
anything further than that one of its members 
is an oblique line below the stem, sloping up- 
wards; and, therefore, the letter must either be 
wv (y)* or X (p). Were it not for the ex- 


treme rarity of the letter I should be inclined 
to say that itis Pp. There is no question about 
the concluding 1. 

But this is not all. While examining the 
stone I noticed a well-marked mM, followed by 
an A, on the edge ab. A little closer examina- 
tion was necessary to find the Qt; but every 
score of these letters is also traceable, although 
somewhat confused with the wide ‘“ grain” of 
the stone, in the direction of which they lie. 
The first three letters of the patronymic are 
also on the same edge. They are very in- 
distinct, but appear to me to be MAB or MOB, 
though I do not like to assert positively that 
either is correct. The remainder of the inscrip-~ 
tion is, I fear, hopelessly lost ; but there is 
evidence in a few scattered notches and scores 
that it ran in a very unusual manner—round 
the edges bc andcd, and some short way down 
the angle d. 

Such is my reading of the Donard inscrip- 
tion, and I have put it on record in hopes that 
some other student of Ogham writing may be 
induced to visit the stone before long and 
verify it. How much of the inscription on the 
first angle is the proper name of the person 
commemorated I do not know: I suspect that 





*I have adopted Lord Southesk’s ingenious 
suggestion of y as a convenient transliteration for 
this letter; though with the reservation, with 
which I think he will agree, that y hardly expresses 
the guttural sound of the letter with sufficient 
force to make it more than an approximate equiva- 








there are one or more other words associated 
with it.* 

It is now easy to see how the variant read- 
ings already published arose. There are two 
apparently blank spaces in the inscription : 
Mr. Brash took the upper blank as the end of 
the writing, and failed to see the vowel-points 
which follow it: moreover, he misread the 
initial 14, making it tu. Reading the result 
downwards, this gives mniquI. Sir Samuel 
Ferguson was misled by the lower blank, and 
regarded it as the beginning of the inscrip- 
tion; he accordingly failed to see the vowel 
points which precede it.t Apparently the 
continuation of the inscription on the remain- 
ing angles has not been noticed before. 

The neighbourhood of Donard is rich in 
prehistoric remains. The Ogham stone itself 
seems to form one member of a group, for 
there is another stone standing thirty inches 
from it of about the same height, but irregular 
in outline and without any marking upon it. 
Some little distance from it in the opposite 
direction is another stone, also uninscribed. 
There is a fine cromlech a few paces from the 
right-hand side of the road to Dunlavin, not 
far from the last cottage on the hill at the 
entrance to Donard; while, if we take the road 
which leaves the village on the north, we first 
cross Hell Kettle Bridge, near which is a stone 
bearing thirteen cup-markings, and then, after 
walking through the magnificent scenery of 
Hollywood Glen, we reach the farm of Augh- 
graney, in the grounds of which is a stone 
circle of great interest : one of the stones bears, 
running over its top, a deep semi-circular 
channel 184 inches in radius, at the centre of 
which is a cup-marking. Earthworks abound ; 
one, called Ball Moat, behind the old church, 
is particularly fine. To the ecclesiologist, too, 
the place is not without interest; for though 
little (beyond a stone bearing an _ incised 
floriated cross) is to be seen in the chureh itself, 
it is full of associations with St. Palladius and 
St. Patrick. 

I may add that though I kept a sharp look 
out, I was not fortunate enough to find any 
fragments of Oghams built into the stone walls 
in the neighbourhood. 

R. A. 8. MACALISTER. 








‘*GOD BLESS THE cow!” 
Hereford: August 6, 1894. 


Though I came here to find Depositions as to 
Child Marriages, I cannot trace any; for the 
Depositions do not begin till 1625, or there- 
abouts, and most of them I have examined lie 
between 1668 and 1682, while there are some 
later. But plenty of them throw light on the 
social life of their time, though the curiously 
abusive libels and the odd immorality cases 
are not printable here. One instance of super- 
stition, however, may be given: the belief 
that women of ill life, and great swearers, had 
demoniac powers of hurting their neighbours 
and their cattle; and that, if these women were 
made to ask God to bless the sick animals, they 
would get well. 





* It is just possible that in the three concluding 
letters of the first angle we have (at last) a genuine 
instance of poi — qui fuit. Should this be so, the 
next word must of course be mag, not magi, and 
the patronymic must begin with 1. The initial 
ia suggests a preceding 7; but whether any letters 
are underground is a question which must remain 
open till the advent of a visitor armed with a 
trowel. 

+ The singular symmetry of this oy will 
no doubt appeal to those ingenious scho who 





| tion yields something resemblin; 
lent. | inigui, whether it is read forwards or backwards ! 


‘*solve’? Ughams as though they were agony- 
column cryptograms. I hope no one will ever 
call serious attention to the fact that this inscrip- 
the Latin word 
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In the libel case of Smith and Carpenter, 
depositions are made on September 13, 1682, 
to show that the testimony of Wm. Waters’s 
wife against Carpenter is unworthy of credit. 

1, Anna Sayce, the wife of James Sayce, of 
Dilwyn, Herefordshire, deposes 


‘*that she knowes the articulate Susan Haynes, 
now the wife of Wm. Waters, and saith that she 
is a woman of very little creditt or reputacion 
amongst her neighbours; and doth soe much 
abuse her neighbours, and disturbe their quiet, 
that they will scarce suffer her to come near them ; 
that she is a great swearer, and is accompted a 
hard-hearted wicked woman; and this deponent 
hath heard one Margery Hodges say, that she, 
haveing a Cow very sick, did send for the aforesaid 
Susan Haynes, and forced her to say ‘ God bless 
the Cow!’ and hereupon the said Cow recovered 
and was well within some few howers after. And 
in case any person or beast do fall sick on a sud- 
daine, who is knowne to the said Susan’s mother, 
it is usuall to send for her, and to force her to say, 
Gtod bless such person or beast; and the whole 
neighbourhood doe generally beleeve the said Susan 
and her mother and sisters very ill persons, and 
such as are able, by their curseing, swearing, and 
other ill practices, to doe persons hurt; and es- 
ae sy one Henry Wetton, of Dilwyn aforsaid, 

ing sick in his bedd, was perswaded that he 
could not recover, nor depart out of this life and 
be eased of his paine, untill the aforesayd Susan 
and her mother and sister were sent for to blesse 
him and to pray for him. Whereupon, one Richard 
Philipps, a Cunstable, was sent for them—as this 
deponent hath been told—and brought them unto 
the aforesaid Henry, and made them desire that 
god would either restore him to his health, or 
release him out of his pain and sickness by death ; 
yw the next day following, the said Henry 

WOE. « « «” 


2. The said Richard Philipps, ‘‘ Cunstable of 
Dilwyn for many years,” then deposes, among 
other things, 


‘*that the said Susan [ Waters, born Haynes] is 
accompted an hard-hearted wicked woman; and the 
neighbours doe generally beleeve that, by some ill 
practices, she and her mother and sisters, doe hurt 
their [the neighbours’ ] cattle, servants and children, 
and doe usually force them [the Hayneses] to come 
and say ‘God bless their Uattle,’ when they are 
sick; and thereupon they usually recover; soe 
that it is conceived by most people that they have 
some devilish power to doe hurt, and this deponent 
hath received warrants from the Justices of peace 
to bring them before them upon such matters ; 
and they have ordered this deponent to search the 
mother of the eaid Susan, about her neck and 
breast ; and in her neck this deponent found a tit 
with a hole through it. And this deponent did 
once carry the said Susan and her mother and 
sister unto Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry 
Wetton—who lay sick, and was tormented with 
great prickings and paines about her breast and 
heart—and caused them to say severally ‘God bless 
the said Elizabeth,’ and made them kneel upon 
their knees, and pray for her. Whereupon, the 
said Elizabeth said that she immediately found 
ease, and soe by degrees recovered her strength 
and health againe. And afterwards the said 
Henry Wetton himself being sick, and conceiveing 
that they had done him hurt, desired this 
deponent to bring the said Susan and her mother 
and sister to him; which this deponent did, and 
heard the said Henry tell them that he had done 
them noe wrong, and desired them to pray to God 
for him, that God would be pleased to ease or 
release his paines, or take him to his mercy; and 
this deponent caused them to say the same upon 
their knees ; and the said Henry departed this life 
upon the next day after. And this deponent alsoe 
saith that the said Susan and her mother and 
sisters are such swearing, curseing and wicked 
people that the neighbovrs are in fear of 
om. ...” 


F, J. FURNIVALL. 








HONORARY DEGREES AT HALLE. 
Cambridge: Auz. 11, 1894. 
I observe a note in the last number of the 
ACADEMY that the honorary degree of Ph.D. 





has been ‘conferred, at Halle, upon Prof. 
W. W. Skeat, of Cambridge.” I have seen 
the same statement made in some of the penny 
daily papers, but I paid no attention to it, 
knowing that they frequently deal in fiction. 
But now that it is gravely repeated in a literary 
journal, please allow me to say that there is 
certainly a mistake somewhere. I have never 
been at Halle at any time, nor have I ever 
received any communication from that uni- 
versity, either in the present year or in any 
other. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


[We confess that we took our information 
from a Reuter’s telegram in the Times. Mr. 
G. A. Grierson writes to us that the informa- 
tion is correct, so far as concerns himself,— 
Ep. ACADEMY. } 








SCIENCE. 


Man, the Primeval Savage; His Haunts and 
Relics from the Hill-tops of Bedfordshire 
to Blackwall. By Worthington G. Smith. 
(Edward Stanford.) 


Ir observers like Mr. Worthington Smith 
were widely scattered over the country, it 
would soon become an easy matter to pre- 
pare a complete archaeological map of our 
island. He represents, in fact, the best 
type of local observer—full of enthusiasm, 
yet patient to a degree in the prosecution of 
research ; accurate in observation, even to 
minutest details; fully alive to the value 
of quantitative work; and, above all, the 
master of a skilful pencil, ever ready to 
pourtray with fidelity whatever relics he 
may unearth. When Mr. Smith resided in 
the north-east of London, he startled us 
by the number of palaeolithic implements 
which he brought to light in his neighbour- 
hood. His first discovery at Stoke Newington 
in 1878 was rapidly followed by others ; and 
in the course of a few years he was able to 
demonstrate the existence of a ‘‘ palaeolithic 
floor” —or dwelling surface of the early 
stone-using men—beneath a coating of con- 
torted drift, over a tract of many miles in 
extent on both sides of the River Lea. 

Although the work before us describes in 
detail these and other discoveries in Middle- 
sex and Essex, the interest of the volume 
rather centres in the record of Mr. Smith’s 
remarkable researches near Dunstable. 
When the author removed thither in 1885, 
his friends predicted that, although the 
locality was rather unpromising, ho would 
surely bring to light whatever prehistoric 
relics might be hidden in the neighbour- 
hood. Nor were they disappointed. In 
the present work Mr. Smith describes his 
discoveries, step by step as they were made ; 
and his descriptions may be commended to 
the attention of the young collector as a 
most useful lesson in the method of 
research. 

Two distinct series of flint tools have 
been found near Dunstable. In one series, 
presenting forms closely resembling those 
of the familiar implements of Thames valley 
drifts, the surface of the flint has usually an 
ochreous appearance. These flints have 


been taken from the clays and brick-earths 
which cap the high chalk hills, and may, 
perhaps, be correlated with the plateau 
implements which have recently been the 
subject of so much dispute. Mr. Smith, 
however, sees no reason to believe that 


even the oldest of his implements are as old 
as the glacial period. He has never found 
them either in or under boulder-clay, or in 
any inter-glacial deposits; and hence, so 
far as his area is concerned, he is naturally 
led to conclude that man was neither pre- 
glacial nor inter-glacial, but strictly post- 
glacial. Such a conclusion, however, need 
not vitiate the results of observations else- 
where, and Mr. Smith is careful to point 
out ‘‘ that the pre-glacial or post-glacial age 
of man is only of local significance.” 

Another set of implements, probably not 
so old as the ochreous flints, occurs beneath 
the upper consorted drift, and seems to lie 
undisturbed on the original platform of 
their manufacture. These implements, 
always sharp-edged and sometimes beauti- 
fully worked, are referred to the well-known 
‘‘Le Moustier type.” In many cases Mr. 
Smith has been able, with remarkable skill 
and patience, to fit the flakes of flint to 
certain tools, thus replacing some of the 
original fragments, and demonstrating the 
existence of a working-place of the old 
flint-using folk. More than 500 flakes have 
been so replaced, though no large collection 
has been built together like Mr. Spurrell’s 
famous find at Crayford. 

One of the most interesting parts of 
Mr. Smith’s volume is his dissertation on 
Forgeries. The author narrates in detail 
some of the artifices of the modern fabri- 
cator ; and to many collectors his curious 
story will probably come as a surprise. 
Some of us, however, believe that we know 
on this dark subject more than it is expedient 
to disclose ; but the information cannot be 
too widely circulated, that a considerable 
trade has of late years been carried on in 
false flint implements. The art has made 
such advance that the implements made by 
the famous ‘‘ Flint Jack,” and regarded in 
his day as marvels of skill, appear, when 
compared with the refined fabrications of 
to-day, to be mere clumsy counterfeits. 
One peculiarly smart fellow, who has turned 
out work of a very high order, is probably 
carrying on, through his agents in various 
pits, a brisk trade with unsuspecting 
collectors. 

While the chief value of this volume is 
focussed in the account of Mr. Smith’s own 
discoveries, it should be explained that the 
work is something more than a merely 
personal record. In the early part tho 
reader finds a general sketch of our know- 
ledge of primeval man, derived from various 
sources, at home and abroad, and illustrated 
with some useful engravings. The illustra- 
tions, by the way, form throughout a very 
interesting feature in the book : the author’s 
skill as a draughtsman having stood him in 
such good stead that he has brightened his 
pages with upwards of 240 illustrations, 
besides an excellent archaeological map. 

The weakest part of the book, to our 
thinking, is the second chapter, wherein 
Mr. Smith, departing from his usual 
method, gives play to a little imagination, 
and draws, in words, a rather fancy picture 
of his primeval folk. Some of the details, of 
a decidedly repulsive character, might well 
have been omitted ; and perhaps the solid 
details of the book may stand in some danger 








of being neglected by certain readers 
s neg 
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for the sake of this sensational chapter. 
In saying this, however, let it be under- 
stood that for the bulk of the volume, which 
gives the result of Mr. Worthington Smith’s 
own steady labour, we have nothing but 
unstinted praise. The author is especially 
to be congratulated on having, by patient 
observation and constructive skill, demon- 
strated the existence of a buried land- 
surface, whereon our rude forefathers 
chipped their flints and fashioned their 
tools—in brief, a fossil workshop of prim- 


eval man. 
F. W. Rupier. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


ProF. JAMES DARMESTETER is engaged upon 
a new and greatly improved translation of 
the Vendidad, for the ‘‘Sacred Books of the 
East.”” The second volume of Prof. Thibaut’s 
translation of the Vedinta-Sitras, in the same 
series, is NOW a | printed, and only waits 
for the index. Prof. Jacobi’s translation of 
two Jaina texts, the Uttaradhyayana and the 
Sutra-kritanga, is likewise in type, and will be 
published in the autumn. 


Pror. Kart BEzoup, of Heidelberg, the 
founder and editor of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie, has now projected another serial, 
to be called Semitistische Studien, for the pub- 
lication of texts other than cuneiform. The 
first part wlll contain fragments of the Mugrib 
of Ibn Sa‘id, printed by Dr. Vollers from the 
autograph MS. at Cairo. The second and third 
parts will be the metrical discourse composed 
by Sergius of Adhorbaijan, recording the life 
of Rabban Hormizd, the foundation of his 
monastery at Al-Kosh, and the disputes which 
took place in the seventh century between the 
Jacobite monks of Mar Mattai and Daira dhe 
Bezkin. This text—which will be edited by 
Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, of the British Museum 
—is important for lexicographical purposes, as 
it contains many rare Syriac words, with inter- 
linear glosses. 


WE quote the following appeal from the last 
number of the Babylonian and Oriental Record : 


‘* Many who peruse this journal do not know 
its history, or how, by adopting the most 
economical methods consistent with efficiency, its 
promoters have yet been able, for nearly seven 
years, to present its varied and sometimes unique 
contents to the public. The subscription list pro- 
per is so limited that the work requires to be 
subsidised at the close of every volume. One of 
the consulting committee has most generously 
‘financed’ the 2Record since its inception ; but this 
individual liberality, at least to the same extent, 
can no longer be drawn upon. In these circum- 
stances, we confidently appeal to our subscribers 
and readers to help us. All that is required is 
about £30 (in addition to the subscriptions), to 
defray the necessary annual expenses of the 
magazine; and we venture to think that—rather 
than see the only periodical in England which is 
devoted to the special branches treated in its 
pages disappear—some friends will intervene 
with donations or guarantees. Any such aid 
will be thankfully received and acknowledged by 
either of us: Terrien de Lacouperie (director), 
136, Bishop’s-road, Walham Green; Hugh M. 
—_ (editor), 22, Sisters-avenue, Lavender 

il).»? 


WE learn from the Pauline that a special | 


prize has been awarded by the governors of 
St. Paul’s School for Assyrian to C. R. 
Thompson, who had made a copy of several 
hitherto untranslated cuneiform inscriptions in 
the British Museum, accompanied with trans- 
literations into the Romaic (? Roman) character 
and English versions. He had also furnished 
an introduction, discussing the affinities of 


Assyrian with Hebrew, and a vocabulary. In 
former days, if we remember aright, St. Paul's 
used to encourage the study of Hebrew, 
which has now become almost a monopoly of 
Merchant Taylors. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Anoto-Russian.—( Tuesday, August 7.) 


Mr. E. A. Cazauzr, president, in the chair.—Mr. H. 
Havelock read a paper on ‘‘ Dostoievski,’? whose 
morbid nature he compared to that of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, and in whore works he discovered analogy 
with Charles Dickens and Victor Hugo. He 
expressed the original idea that Dostoievski had 
learnt Toryism in Siberia, where he had at the 
same time contracted epilepsy. With all his 
craving for ghastly delineations of character and 
the undercurrent of Socialism which runs through 
his novels, Dostoievski showed deep sympathy 
with the sufferings of his fellow-countrymen, 
which really was the secret of his success and 
the mainspring of his popularity. He understood 
that the normal condition of the majority of 
Russians was a permanent state of weakness and 
suffering of one kind and another, caused by their 
own inherent shortcomings, by the injustice of the 
authorities, or by circumstances peculiar to their 
history, genius, and institutions. The revolting 
and not unfrequently puerile details, which reveal 
the spiritual and physical existence of convicts in 
the prisons of Siberia, are taken from life and 
copied with photographic accuracy in The Letters 
trom the Dead House. Dostoievski had a large 
heart ; his broad sympathy and Ohristian love, 
embracing all nations, deserve the gratitude and 
consideration, not only of orthodox Russians, but 
of all peoples and creeds. 


FINE ART. 


The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
especially in relation to the History of 
Israel and of the Early Church. By 
George Adam Smith, D.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Pror. Suiru’s new book is written with all 
his customary charm of style. The pictures 
of geography and history which he has set 
before us are filled in with the pen of a 
master. There is rot a dull or unprofitable 
page from the begining to the end of the 
volume. If Prof. Smith does not possess 
the measured eloquence of Dean Stanley, he 
has at all events that Keltic vividness of 
imagination which gives fire and life to all 
that it touches. 

Prof. Smith has prepared himself for his 
work by travelling through the country he 
has undertaken to describe. It is one of 
the countries of the world which appeal to 
the mind and the imagination as well as to 
the outward eye. Palestine has been the 
scene of some of the most momentous events 
in the history of civilised man, and the 
picturesqueness of nature is thus quickened 
by the human interest attaching to it. It 
is next to impossible to write upon its 
geography without being at the same time 
an historian and an archaeologist. 

The newest and best information has 
been laid under contribution. Even Dr. 
W. Max Miiller’s recent work on the 
notices of Europe and Asia in _ the 
Egyptian inscriptions is referred to here 
and there. But I wish that Prof. Smith 
had always exercised a little more indepen- 
dent judgment in dealing with his authori- 
ties: he is too apt, like so many of his 





German professor as final. ‘‘ Critical” ob- 
jections to the historical character of an Old 
Testament narrative are now and then 
placed somewhat needlessly before the 
reader, and we are left in doubt as to 
whether the author assents to them or not. 

The question as to the position of Kirjath- 
Sepher and the meaning of its name illus- 
trates what I mean by this overtrustfulness 
in other people’s assertions. As I have 
pointed out in the Quarterly Statement of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund (January, 
1893), the little information given as to 
the site of the city in the Old Testament 
seems to exclude its identification with 
Dhiheriyeh, where, moreover, Prof. Petrie 
found no remains of early date. The name 
Debir more naturally signifies ‘‘Sanctuary,” 
as in 1 Kings vi. 5, than “ Back”; and the 
Septuagint, with its rédis ypappdrwv (which 
Prof, Smith, by a slip of the pen, renders 
‘ city of scribes’) has given a more correct 
rendering of Kirjath-Sepher than Moore and 
his German followers. In fact, the onlyreason 
for rejecting thereading of both the Masoretic 
and Septuagint texts, and for changing 
sepher “book” into sephdr ‘‘ border,” was 
to get rid of the reference to the use of 
writing in pre-Mosaic Canaan. The Tel el- 
Amarna tablets have shown us how utterly 
wrong such an attempt must be. 

The real origin and signification of the 
name have recently been discovered by Dr. 
W. Max Miiller. A re-examination of the 
Egyptian papyrus called ‘‘ Tho Travels of a 
Mohar,” which belongs to the age of the 
Israelitish Exodus, has brought to light a 
curious fact. The writer of the papyrus 
associates together the two towns of 
southern Palestine, Kirjath-eneb and Beth- 
Thupar, the latter of which would appear 
in Hebrew as Beth-Sopher, ‘‘ House of the 
Scribe,” and the determinative of “ writing” 
is accordingly attached to the name in the 
hieroglyphic document. Aé Dr. Max 
Miiller remarks, the writer has transposed 
the two terms Kirjath “city” and Beth 
“house,” so that Beth-Sopher must be the 
Kirjath-Sepher of Scripture, which is 
similarly conjoined with Anab or (Beth)- 
eneb. It turns out, therefore, that the 
Masoretic and Septuagint texts, though 
perfectly correct in the view they take of 
the general meaning of the name of the 
ancient city, have punctuated it wrongly ; 
and that, instead of Kirjath-Sepher or 
“ Book-town,” we ought to read Kirjath- 
Sopher or “ Scribes’ town.” 

Prof. Smith is fully justified in rejecting 
my view that the Philistines were a sort of 
Egyptian outpost. The fact that Ramses 
III. claims to have captured Gaza seems to 
show that it was hostile to Egypt after its 
occupation by the Philistine invaders. At 
least, that appears to be the most natural 
conclusion to draw, since it is almost certain 
that the city had been occupied by the 
Philistine invaders before the Syrian cam- 
paign of the Egyptian Pharaoh. 

I must also withdraw my acceptance of 
the etymology proposed by Prof. Ebers for 
the name of Caphtor. My discovery of the 
hieroglyphic form of the name at Kom 
Ombo last winter proves that it cannot be a 
compound of Kaft and the Egyptian ur 
‘* great,” whatever else itmay be. But the 











northern colleagues, to regard the word ofa 
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hieroglyphic spelling equally shows that 
Dr. W. Max Miiller is incorrect in making it 
another form of Kaft. Nor can he be right 
in making Kaft a part of Asia Minor, in 
spite of the ingenuity of the arguments with 
which the opinion is supported. The Decree 
of Kanopos states categorically that Kaft 
was Phoenicia, and the Egyptian scribes of 
the Ptolemaic era were more likely to have 
known the meaning of the name than a 
German scholar of to-day. 

The maps which accompany Prof. Smith’s 
book have been based upon those of the 
Palestine Survey, and it is, therefore, need- 
less to say that they are excellent. In fact, 
the whole volume is got up thoroughly 
well. When, however, a new edition of it 
is called for, as must be the case before 
iong, I would suggest that it be published 
in a smaller and therefore handier form for 
the use of travellers in the Holy Land. At 
present it is too bulky for the ordinary 
tourist, whose luggage is usually of a 
limited description. Another suggestion 
would be a slight modification of the note 
on p. 40. The Anglican “ bishop in Jerusa- 
lem” will probably object to be bracketed 
with those ‘ Protestant” bodies between 
whom and himself there has been but little 
theological sympathy. 

A. H. Sayce. 


IN MEMORTAM. 
PROF, BRUNN. 


I HAVE not observed in the ACADEMY or else- 
where in England any obituary notice of Prof. 
Brunn, of Munich, who died on July 23, after 
a severe illness of fourteen days. 

Prof. Brunn’s name is perhaps less widely 
known in this country than it ought to be; 
but so eminent a man should not pass away 
without some notice among us also. 

The fame of Heinrich Ritter von Brunn 
stands distinctly above that of all European 
scholars of the present century in that depart- 
ment of classical archaeology which he had 
made his own. As a fine judge of style in 
ancient sculpture and painting he stood for 
many years alone; and his admirable eye and 
wonderfully constructive judgment have per- 
haps done more to bring system into our 
knowledge of ancient art than has been 
accomplished by any writer since the time of 
Winckelmann. 

Brunn belongs not to the new period in 
which Athens is the focus of archaeological 
study, but to the period when the Instituto 
di Correspondenza Archeologica, at Rome, was 
the international centre. When in 1856 Emil 
Braun died, it was considered on all sides that 
his place in Rome as the great authority on 
ancient art could most worthily be filled by his 
friend and pupil Brunn, who was summoned 
from Bonn, where he was then teaching, and 
who became, with Henzen, joint secretary of 
the Institute. Brunn had already, in the year 
1853, published the first part of his Geschichte 
der Griechischen Kiinstler, a work of admirable 
genius and insight, which, even now, is in some 
ways not superseded. Then followed a series 
of brilliant discoveries and identifications, 
which marked Brunn’s activity at Rome, and his 
Professoriat at Munich. These were too many 
to be here mentioned, and they are detailed in 
the histories of Greek sculpture; for it is the 
notable feature of Brunn’s Eesovesien that they 
abide with us, and have become part of the 
framework of our knowledge of ancient art. 
Perhaps the most striking instance of his insight 





was his bringing together of the hitherto dis- 
persed works of the Pergamene school of 
sculpture : in fact, he sketched the character of 
that school in such admirable outline that sub- 
sequent discoveries have done little more than 
fill in light and shade. In the same way, ata 
time when scarcely any works of archaic Attic 
art were known, Brunn, with marvellous in- 
sight, discerned its character with great 
success. In delineating the history of ancient 
painting, Brunn worked with 2 hand almost as 
masterly; but most unfortunately an ex- 
aggerated notion of the influence of archaic 
revival in vase-painting diminished the value 
of his results. Whenever a mass of fresh 
material was offered to archaeological investi- 
gation, light was sure to come from Brunn; 
and if he was not always right, he was a man 
whose errors were often more instructive than 
the sound views of duller men. In 1893 ap- 
peared the first part of what was to have been 
a great history of Greek art. It must remain 
a torso; but it is safe to say that any such 
history written in the future must be in 
great measure founded on Brunn. For the 
last thirty years Munich under Brunn has 
been a great school of classical archaeo- 
logy, and many of the ablest of the 
younger archaeologists owe much to him 
as a teacher. Certainly his methods were 
not free from danger: to talk about style in 
art without thorough grasp of the facts is 
fatally easy. The bow of Brunn in the hands 
of weaker men has often sent arrows wide of 
the target. But his own work is stamped by 
the safest of all marks: over and over again 
have his bold constructions been confirmed by 
subsequent excavation. 

Many years ago I had the privilege of 
hearing several lectures of the master and of 
long conversations with him, and he left on 
my mind the impression that he was the most 
admirable teacher I had ever heard. His 
doctrine was set forth in a flow of perfectly 
turned speech, with never a word amiss, and 
never a remark out of its proper connexion, 
while every point was made clear by reference 
to cast and photograph. And he laid open his 
knowledge to the inquirer like a book : one had 
only to turn the pages. He was indeed a 
noble figure in archaeology, an incarnation 
of the Hellenic spirit; and he died full of 
years and honours, after celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of his doctorate. 

Percy GARDNER. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. HEINEMANN announces a revised and 
enlarged edition of the English translation of 
Emile Michel’s work on Rembrandt, which was 
published last winter. The mode of publication 
is in monthly parts, the first to appear on 
August 25. This edition, when completed, will 
contain 42 photogravures, 34 coloured repro- 
ductions of paintings and chalk drawings, and 
250 illustrations in the text. 


Mr. L. LEssEr has presented to the National 
Gallery a small picture by Lenain—a group, 
consisting of a peasant woman surrounded by 
children, apparently portraits. The Earl of 
Northbrook has lent, for temporary exhibition, 
his picture of the Virgin and Child, by 
Sebastian del Piombo, which was at Burlington 
House last winter. 


Miss ELEANOR LOovISsE MERCER, of Sheffield, 
has been awarded the Princess of Wales’s 
scholarship at South Kensington, for excellence 
in design ; and also a prize of £21, given by 
the Duke of Norfolk for a model of a silver 
cup. We may add that she is the niece of Mr. 
W. Mercer, who is well known to readers 
of the AcApEmy for his life-long devotion to 
the history of Italian art. * 





THE statue of Sydenham, unveiled by Lord 
Salisbury at Oxford last week, is the work of 
Mr. Pinker, who also did the John Hunter 
statue given by the Queen to the University. 
The head of the statue was modelled partly 
from the portrait by Mrs. Mary Beale in the 
Royal College of Physicians (a description of 
the sittings for which is given in Walpole’s 
Lives of Artists) and partly from the portrait 
by Sir Peter Lely at Oxford. 

SomE interest has been aroused by theassumed 
existence of a Watteau, a religious picture, not 
mentioned by M. de Goncourt in his Catalogue. 
The work in question—attributed, it seems, in 
a certain inventory, to an inferior painter, 
Jeaurat—decorates a side altar in the Church 
of St. Médard. It represents St. Genevitve, in 
the costume of a French paysanne or fermicre 
of the period, guarding ie sheep; and the 
scene would appear to be the most important 
of the hills in the outskirts of Paris—the Mont 
Valérien that towers above Suresnes. Notre 
Dame is seen in the distance. The treatment 
of the foliage is said to be of unusual vigour 
and modernness, while the fi of the 
young patron saint of the French capital 
is asserted to resemble strongly the type of 
young Frenchwoman to be found in the rare 
domestic pictures of an artist devoted more 
particularly to the chronicle of the /¢te-galante. 
The picture, which is on canvas, has undergone 
some deterioration ; but its interest can hardly 
be questioned, nor does there seem any sufficient 
reason to deny its attribution to Watteau him- 
self. It is worth while, perhaps, to remind our 
readers that this, if Watteau’s, is not an ab- 
solutely solitary instance of his occupation 
with religious subjects. There exist indifferent 
engravings after at least one or two religious 
pictures attributed to him; and there is also 
the story—pretty well authenticated—of one 
Hécart, a native of Watteau’s birthplace, who 
avers that he had seen ‘‘chez le Chanoine 
Lejuste,” what he calls ‘‘ a marvel””—a picture 
by Watteau of the little St. John the Baptist 
seeking to awake the Infant Christ. This 
composition, M. Edmond de Goncourt declares, 
was destroyed in 1793, during the bombard- 
ment of Valenciennes, 

From the report of the library committee on 
the recent loan exhibition of pictures at the 
Guildhall, we learn that the total number of 
visitors was just 300,000, of whom 17,530 took 
advantage of the opening on Sundays. The 
amount received from the sale of catalogues 
(£964) was almost sufficient to cover all the 
expenses. 

AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Naville (who holds the position 
of ‘‘ correspondent”) gave an account of his 
excavations last winter of the great temple 
of Deir el Behari, under the auspices of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. At the same meet- 
ing M. Clermont Ganneau described a bas- 
relief from the Hauran, of the Roman period, 
representing a gigantomachia, which he traced 
back to Egyptian influence, and in which he 
found the origin of St. George and the 
Dragon. 

THE New York Nation for August 2 contains 
a report, by Mr. Edward Capps, of the exca- 
vations recently conducted at Eretria by the 
American School of Athens. Unfortunately, 
the time was too short to finish the work on 
the theatre, originally begun in 1891; and 
most of the results are negative in character. 
The most important discovery was that of the 
foundations of a temple of Dionysos, which 
had evidently been destroyed by fire, in close 
proximity to the theatre. It appears that the 
Greek Archaeological Society has now under- 
taken the work of excavating ancient tombs 
that exist in large numbers in the neighbour- 
hood of Eretria. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 





With Portrait, crown 8vo, 12s. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


SONGS, 


POEMS, 


AND VERSES. 


By HELEN, LADY DUFFERIN (Countess or Girrorp). 
Edited, with a Memoir, and some Account of the Sheridan Family, by her Son, 
The MARQUESS of DUFFERIN and AVA. 


tion of 4 work 
the boo! 


“ With the ex 
But if the exterior o' 


no literature has passed through our hands this year in so charming a garment... 
is charming, the contents are infinitely more so.””—Daily Ohronicle. 


‘* We have rarely met with a more touching and charming tribute from a mother to a son than is herein contained.” 


Westminster Gazette, 





8vo, 12s. 


THE PEASANT STATE. 


AN ACCOUNT OF BULGARIA IN 1894, DERIVED FROM A RECENT VISIT TO THE COUNTRY. 
By EDWARD DICEY, C.B. 
* A most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the political, social, and agrarian condition of the Bulgarians.” 


Daily Telegraph. 


“A book which will be widely read, and which is attractive both in manner and matter.”—Morning Post. 
“We must content ourselves, however, with drawing attention in general terms to this very welcome volume, in which 
are combined the good sense of the intelligent observer and the plstusesgue description of the general writer.” — Globe. 


HANDBOOK FOR SCOTLAND. 


A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and in great part Rewritten, with special 
‘ — entirely New Maps. Printed on specially tig 
roduction of guide-books in the past fifteen years, Murray’s handbooks still main- 


“In spite of enterprise devoted to the 


detailed information for Pedestrians, and 
ght thin paper. 


tain their place as facile princeps, and of all this guide to Scotland is the high-water mark of guide-book excellence for tourists 


of intelligence.’’— Observer. 





JOHN MURRAY, A.psemarte Srreer. 





NOW READY, 


A NEW VOLUME OF 


THE SAGA LIBRARY. By William Morris, 


with the assistance of ETIRIKR MAGNUSSON. Crown 8vo, Roxburghe, each volume 7s. 6d. 
CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES NOW ISSUED. 


Vol. I., 48 and 228 pp. : 
Srory or Hen Tuorrr. 

Vol. II., 48 and 410 pp. : Eyrbyegia Saga, 1 vol. 

Vol. III., map and 410 pp. 


Norway. ol. I. 


Vol. IV., 484 pp. : Snorro Sturleson’s Heimskringla. 


1. Story or Howarp tHe Hatr; 


3. THE 
1890 
1891 


2. Story or THE BANDED Men; 


: Snorri Sturleson’s HEIMSKRINGLA ; or, the History of the Kings of 
1892 


Vol. II. The Story of Olaf the Holy. 1894 


Two more Volumes complete the ‘* Heimskringla.”’ 


A Few Corres remain of _,THE SAGA LIBRARY, 


on LARGE PAPER, 


Vols. I.-IV., royal 8vo, half-bound green morocco, £1 11s. 6d. per volume. 


Lonvon: 15, Piccadilly, August, 1894. 


BERNARD QUARITCH 





NATIONAL 


Life Assurance. 


PROFITS.—The whole are divided amongst the Assured, 


Invested Funds ink - a ia 
Paid in Claims ae 


ror Mutur PROVIDENT 


£4,700,000 
£9,000,000 


De-th Duties provided for by 
Life Assurance. 


INSTITUTION. 


Already divided, £4,660,000, 


At the division in 1892 there were nearly eight hundred Policies in poms ect of which not only were the Premiums entirely 
i 


extinguished, but also Annuities were 


or Cash Bonuses paid. w 


Ist in the case of many Policies the original sums 


gran 
assured are now more than doubled by the Bonus Additions. Applications for Agencies invited. 


_ 48, _Gracechurch Street, London, E. LG. 


‘NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. — 
Crown 8yo0, cluth boards, price 5s., post free. 
THE WEARIED CHRIST, and_ other 
Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
“They are fully up to his old level, and are still unrivalled 
in their own manner. "— Br itish W "eekly. 


London : ALEXANDER & ‘Suepueanp, Furn Furnival Street, EC. 





To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
SOUPS, PRESERVED — PROVISIONS 
ea MEATS, oa YORK and GAME 


_ ae ES. _Also, 


por SOUP, and r7ELLY, and other 


SPECIALI ITIES for INVALIDS. — 
_ CAUTION—BEWARE te IMITATIONS. 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE, STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 





Actuary and Secretary. 


ARTHU R SMITHE R, 


Take with you on “Vacation 
A TABLET 


OF 


VINOLIA SOAP 


Price 4d. 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 
CK 


‘ 
|p IRK BE BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London 

TWO-AN D-A- —~ F perCENT,. INTEREST allowed on "DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand 

two. per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES ; purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sumson 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulare, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





/MPORTANT aaage yw THE oan” oa OF THE NOVEL. 


BRITISH & AMERICAN NOVELS. 


BEING A COMPREHENSIVE MANUAL TO BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN FICTION FROM THE = * prea PERIOD 
TJ) THE END OF 
BY PERCY RUSSELL, 
Author of “ The Author’s Manual,” ce. 
Crown = cloth, 300 pp., price 3s. 6d. net ; by post, 3s. 10d. 
£ GuIpe contatns a Comp.Lete History or THE 


NOVEL. LIVING NOVELISTS. AND NOVELISTS OF 
THE PAST. 


THE SAME AUTHOR. 


It ’S 
HE ‘AUTHOR MANUAL. 
WITH PREFATORY REMARKS 
BY MR. TONE. 

Seventh and Cheap Edition. With New Preface, 304 pp., crown vo, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. net; by post, 3s.10d. With "Portrait, 
“....Mr. Russell’s book is a very complete manual and guide for jour- 

nalist and author. It is not a merely practical work—itis literary and 

appreciative of literature in its best sense...... We have little else but 
praise for the volume.”— Westminster Review. 


Loxspoy: DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS 
18, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


OLD SHIRT RE-FITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s. ; 


or very best Lrish Linen, returned 
free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. Sample Shirt, for Dress and ordinary wear, 
any size, post free, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 5s. 9d., or 6s, 9d. Twilled 
Night Shirts, 2s, 11d., 3s. 9d., 4s. od., or 5s. 9d, LINEN COLLARS and 
CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d, and 5s, 6d. doz. ; made exact to 
pattern, 2s. 9d. half-doz., post free. Napkins, 2s. 6d, per doz.; Dinner 
Napkins, 4s. 6d. per dozen ; Table 
Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s, 94. each, | R ISH Li N E N 
2% yards by 3 yards, 5s. éd.; Kitchen Table Cloths, 10)d. each; real 
Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1s. 11d. per yard; 
and Linen Diaper, 8id. per yard; Nursery Diaper, 44d. per yard; 
Surplice Linen, 7d. per yard; Glass Cloths, 3s. 6d. dozen. LINEN 
HUCKABACK TOWELS, 3s. 6d. per dozen; Damask Towels, 6s. 6d, 
per dozen; Turkish Bath Towels, Is. each; Twilled Linen Pillow 
Cases, from 1s. 1d. each. IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.— 
Children’s, 1s. 2d.; Ladies’, 2s, 3d.; Gent's, 3s. 6d. Hemstitehed— 
Ladies’, 2s.3d.; Gent's, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better qualities equally 
cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. Monograms, Crests: 
Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., woven and embroidered. Samples and 
Illustrated Price Lists post free to any part of the world. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., Limited, BELFAST 
Now ready, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s., post free 
HISTORY 


OF THE 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By EERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
With a Continuation to 1891, by Cmas. S. Mratn. 

** Evidently the result of most laborious research and re~ 
markable skill in the arrangement of facts......a useful work of 
reference and an interesting memorial of men and events that 
have left their mark on our national history.’ 

Bradford Obse 

“A monument of painstaking and skilful work, which no 
one probably could have undertaken with so many ady antages 
as Mr. Miall, or have accomplished with greater success.” 

Literary World, 

“The leading members of all de + ations will do we ll to 

get hold of this public ation.’ ’—South Wales Daily News 


Lonpon : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anp 22 Furvivat Srreert, E.C. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“ As striking and suggestive as any Dr. Maclaren has pub- 
lished The book is full of helpful thoughts.”’ 

Ohristian World, 
Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
> Nag Mth, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
ohn. 

‘*Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 

power.” — Methodist Recorder. 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Pvsuisusrrs, 
21 AND 22, Fu FURNIVAL Sraret, E.C. ; and all ‘Booksellers. 


vers. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS, 


LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD. 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 
And all General and Commercial Work. 

Every description of Printing—large or small. 


Printers of T1/£ AC. 1DEMY Newspaper. 
Authors advised with as to Printing and Publishing. 


Estimates and all inform: ution furnished. 
Contracts entered into, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


DEALS SPECIALLY WITH THE KOREAN QUESTION. 
Will be published on August 20, in 1 vol , 8vo, price One Guin. 
With Two Maps, Twenty-one Full-page Illustrations, and Twenty-nine Illustrations in the Text. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. 


JAPAN—KOREA—CHINA. 
By the Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P., 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford; Author of ‘Ruesia in Central Asia,” and “ Persia.” 








THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 


Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 
THE GROUSE. Narurat History. By the Rev. H. A. MacpHerson. 
-SHOOTING. By A. J. STUAR 


T-WORTLEY.—COOKERY. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With 18 Dlustra- 
tions by A. J. Stuart-Wortley and A. Thorburn. Various Diagrams in the Text. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Just published, 
“Tt is difficult to know w 


hich to admire m>st—the excellent letterpress or the admirable illustrations.” — Observer. 
THE PARTRIDGE. By the Same Avrnors. With 12 Iilustrations and numerous 
Diagrams. Crown Svo, 53. 





NEW BOOK BY MRS. WALFORD. 
PLOUGHED, and other Stories. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of 


“Mr. Smith,”” “One Good Guest,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6¢. 


PAPERS and ADDRESSES. By Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
NAVAL and MARITIME. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 10s. 
WORK and WAGES. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s. 


NEW BOOK BY MAY KENDALL. 


SONGS from DREAMLAND. By May Kenpatt, Author of * Dreams 


to Sell,” &c. Feap. 8vo, Es. net. 
“ Without affectations, trusting entirely to the force of the humour and the pathos really felt.”—Sketch. 


DAVID’S LOOM: a Story of Rochdale Life in the Early Years of the 
Nineteenth Century. By JOHN TRAFFORD CLEGG (Th’ Owd Weighver), Author of “ Heart Strings,” ‘* Pieces 


in the Rochdale Dialect,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. : 
* A thrilling story...... The narrrative never flags in interest from the opening to the concluding pages.” —Duily Telegraph, 


CLIMBING in the BRITISH ISLES. By W. P. Haskerr Sarrn, 
Member of the Alpine Club. Vol. I. “ENGLAND.” With 23 Illustrations by Ellis Carr, Member of the Alpine 


Club, and 5 Plans. Feap. 8vo, 33. 6d. 
*,° Vol. IT. “ WALES,” and Vol, 117. “*SCOTLAND,” are in preparation, 


‘A very practical little book on mountaineering.’’— Times. 
“ A really admirable little volume.......fven to those who know the Lake mountains and are not climbers the book is 


intercsting.”—Mr. Jaws Payn in the Jlustrated London News. 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR and ANALYSIS, for STUDENTS and 
> — poy ay | G. STEEL, pane _— Lecturer on Science and Method under the School Board for 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—7wo New Volumes. 


SEAS and LANDS. By Sir Epwm|A SHADOW of DANTE: being an Essay 
ARNOLD, K.C.I.E., Author of “The Light of the towards studying Himself, his World, and his Pilgrimage. 
World,” &c. With 71 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, price By MARIA FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. With Illustra- 
3s. 67. tions by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS’ SERIES OF BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
Crown 8vo, price 2s. 61. each. 
THE ATELIER du LYS; or, An Art Student in the Reign of Terror. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
With 


MADEMOISELLE MORI: a Tale of} A CHILD of the REVOLUTION. 
Modern Rome. Illustrations by C. J. Staniland. 


THAT CHILD. With Illustrations by | HESTER’S VENTURE. 


Gordon Browne. 
UNDER a CLOUD. \IN_ the OLDEN TIME: ‘a Tale of the 
Peasant War in Germany. 


‘IDDL : i - | 
Ce nL. Wik lee | one YOUNGER SISTER. 








ATHERSTONE PRIORY. By L. N.Comyn| VERY YOUNG, and QUITE ANOTHER 
H THIR ss . J N. STORY. Two Stories. By JEAN INGELOW. 
7 = ade — ee oY KEITH DERAMORE. By the Author of 
E STORY ( nl 
= By Mrs. awe mea SIDNEY. By Marcarer Detanp. 


NEIGHBOURS. By Mrs. Morzesworrn.| LAST WORDS to GIRLS on LIFE at 
Illustrated. SCHOOL and after SCHOOL. By Mrs. W. GREY. 





MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 


Por the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guineaper annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 

N.B.—Two or three friends unite in One Subseri; 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. sks ne ene 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free, 





SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, ' 
Is in daily communication with this Librazy. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t.,E.C 





THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Has the honour to announce the Publication of 
NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


BY 


ALBERT DURER, 


Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 
SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, 

_ “The British Museum collection, reproduced in this volume, 
ie,”’ says Professor Colvin, “a fairly — and representa- 
tive survey of the several phases of ‘3 activity as a 

draughtsman and sketcher during all periods of his career.” 
The Volume is Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- 

Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 
(New Edition), of 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple- 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, One SHILLING. 


‘“*AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” 


New Pampucet, Free on AppiicaTion. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London, 





M ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms, A large Collection of Im- 

portant Plates always on view. 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Armnehests. and those en in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO, invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photoyraphs, Views, Book Iilustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &c., ata moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on application. 





New Yorx: 15 East l6rn Srreezr. 


Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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